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EPISODES OF THE MONTH 


Britain—the visit of the Russian Prime Minister and the Secretary- 

General of the Communist Party in Russia, and the introduction of 
Mr. Harold Macmillan’s first Budget. In a sense these events are not 
unrelated. At one time it was possible to consider domestic and foreign 
affairs, as it were, in separate compartments; but nowadays the two 
interact to an ever-increasing extent. It is hard, for instance, to see how any 
dramatic economies can be made at home until it has become possible 
to disarm with safety and on a significant scale. Equally it is obvious that 
our own contribution to peace and stability in the world depends upon our 
being able to maintain a firm currency and a healthy and expanding 
industry. 

Can it be said that the Government’s most recent efforts have been 
successful? Has the Russian visit been diplomatically, and has the Budget 
been economically, helpful? The answer need not be altogether pessi- 
mistic, though it must be admitted that great opportunities have been 
missed. On the whole Mr. Macmillan deserves more praise for his 
financial proposals than Sir Anthony Eden for his handling of what, on 
any view, has been an exceptionally difficult encounter. But both men 
deserve a measure of praise. (A special article on the Budget follows 
these Episodes. ‘Our own comments on Mr. Macmillan’s economic policy 
will be given at some length next month.) 


[os month of April has been marked by two outstanding events in 


Volteface in Russian Propaganda 


— the most important aspect of the Russian leaders’ visit was 
the light in which it was presented to the Russian people. Whereas 
in fact Bulganin and Khrushchev were greeted in this country at best with 
cynical good humour, at worst with undisguised hostility, the Russian 
people were told that vast crowds had converged upon Portsmouth to 
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watch their cruiser arrive and to cheer them as they came ashore; that 
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spring flowers had been scattered in front of them as they passed, and that 


development; and it now appears that Lenin may be the next patriarch 
to be disowned. When Bulganin and Khrushchev laid a wreath on the be 
Cenotaph it bore an inscription which referred to the common struggle of 


they had been received everywhere with enthusiasm. At the same time 
Britain was “sold” to the Russians no longer as a decomposing com- 
munity, in which predatory capitalists preyed upon the under-privileged i 
masses, but as a balanced, happy and progressive country. However sh 
susceptible the Russians may be to propaganda tricks and to kaleido- 

; ——s co 
scopic changes of front by their rulers, it will surely now be hard for them aia 
ever again to believe the lies about Britain which before they must have on 
accepted as a matter of course. In one vital way the Soviet dictatorship aa 
has now burnt its boats. It has committed itself to a policy of at least a 
formal friendship and co-operation, and it has destroyed much of the a 
emotional dynamism which Stalin’s Russia would have had if it had come o- 
into conflict with the outside world. - 

in 

hi 

Significant Words and Gestures of 

HE disowning of Stalin was of course the prelude to this hopeful new a 


the British and Russian peoples in two world wars. Thus by implication a 
it was admitted, probably for the first time, that the 1914-18 war was not 4 
an imperialist war in which the Central Powers and their governments NV 
were all much of a muchness, but that it was, like the last war, a struggle fc 
for peace and the security of nations. When it is remembered that Lenin’s tk 
journey to Russia in 1917 was facilitated by the Germans, and that his " 
immediate action after he had seized power was to make peace with them, K 
leaving Russia’s allies in the lurch, the full importance of the Bulganin- S 
Khrushchev inscription can be appreciated. 

Notable too were the speeches made by the two leaders at various | 
functions held in their honour. The recurring theme was that war under | 
modern conditions was unthinkable, and that some sort of modus vivendi 
between Communist countries and the rest was indispensable. These | 
statements should not be lightly dismissed. They do not of course ] 
represent any change of heart—heart is not the strong point of blood- i 
stained tyrants fighting for power in a semi-primitive society—but they | th 
can perhaps be accepted as a sound and sincere appraisal of modern B 
realities. Stalin was able to impose upon his subjects an austerity of life A 
which his successors may be neither able nor willing to impose. Of course p 
the West would be in mortal danger if it relaxed its own defence efforts t] 
now, before there is evidence of an equivalent relaxation on the other side. h 
We must never forget the immensity of Communist armed strength, nor te 
must we close our eyes to the advances which may have been made by the P 
Russians in the production of the most modern weapons. But, while y 
retaining our vigilance, we need not be unduly glum. The time may well o 
have come when even the collective leaders (who are still dictators) of i. 
Russia may be feeling the necessity to relax. tl 
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EPISODES OF THE MONTH 


Bad Manners by the Labour Party 


EFORE Bulganin and Khrushchev arrived, Sir Winston Churchill 

sagely observed in a speech to the Primrose League that the visitors 
should be received in a courteous manner, as befitted the guests of this 
country. Unfortunately, his words were not heeded by all. No one could 
seriously complain of the light-hearted debunking which the Russian 
leaders suffered at the hands of Oxford undergraduates, but there is no 
excuse for the rudeness with which they were treated when they were 
entertained to dinner by Labour Members of Parliament. On this 
occasion Mr. Khrushchev seems indeed to have spoken at excessive length, 
and in a provocative vein, but when a man has been asked to dinner he 
must not be insulted, and Mr. George Brown’s interruptions were clearly 
insulting. Later in the evening the Russians were asked to release two 
hundred Social Democrats who were known to be in captivity, and a list 
of names was actually pressed upon them—and rejected. This procedure 
was doubly objectionable. To raise the question of political prisoners at 
a dinner of this kind was, to say the least, undiplomatic, and anyway, if 
representations were to be made, why should they only have been made on 
behalf of Social Democrats? In its doctrinaire addiction to the idea of 
international Socialism the Labour Party is still doing obeisance to the 
ghost of Karl Marx, which may perhaps, by a curious irony, be exorcized 
in Russia before it ceases to bedevil Left-wing politics in this country. 
Mr. Gaitskell and his colleagues have reason to be ashamed of themselves 
for the impropriety of their behaviour when receiving two foreigners in 
their midst; and fellow-travelling shop stewards, etc., will have difficulty 
in future when confronted with the obvious fact that Bulganin and 
Khrushchev were happier in their dealings with Conservatives than with 
Socialists. 


Could More have been Achieved ? 


N spite of this regrettable lapse by the Opposition, the Soviet visit was 

not a complete failure. As we have already tried to show, it gave very 
little propaganda advantage to the Russians, and an unexpected bonus to 
the West in the pro-British exertions of the Russian publicity machine. 
But might not even more concrete results have been achieved if Sir 
Anthony Eden and Mr. Selwyn Lloyd had adopted a less rigid negotiating 
position, especially on the subject of Germany ?. We suggested last month 
that the time might have come for an agreement on Germany, and we 
have some cause to think that the Russians were willing, when they came, 
to concede democratic elections for a reunified Germany (within the 
Potsdam frontiers) in return for the concession that this new Germany 
would not be free to join N.A.T.O. It appears, however, to be the official 
opinion here and in the United States that German membership of 
N.A.T.O. is fundamental to the West, though how it is possible to think 
this in view of the Federal Republic’s attitude on support costs, and the 
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growing likelihood of direct negotiations between Moscow and Bonn, we 
fail to see. There is only one basic element in N.A.T.O.—the Anglo- 
American alliance. This must remain unshaken. Any defence organiza- 
tion which depended upon German friendship for and loyalty to the West 
would be valueless. The Germans have no love for us; but, fortunately, 
they have even less love for the Russians, so there is no danger at all that 
a reunited Germany, outside N.A.T.O., would become a Russian satellite. 

We must record in passing an admiration for the services of General 
Gruenther, who is retiring as Supreme Allied Commander in Europe. He 
has done a great job. 


A Successful Mission 


R. HAMMARSKJOLD’S mission to Israel and Egypt has suc- 

ceeded, at any rate for the moment.- Both sides have reaffirmed 
their observance of the cease-fire and apparently have meant what they 
said, since there have been no more dangerous incidents on the frontier. 
There has been a grave risk that any one of these incidents, starting with 
an insignificant exchange of fire, might produce a chain reaction 
which neither Government could control. In this has lain the real danger 
of war, which is in the calculated interest of neither party. Colonel 
Nasser’s personal position could hardly survive a second Arab defeat. 
For Israel a war would mean the destruction of eight years’ laborious 
achievement, even if, as is likely, she emerged victorious. 


The Role of U.N.O. 


HERE has been speculation about whether Mr. Hammarskjéld 

should recommend to the Security Council that they widen the activi- 
ties of General Burns’s Truce Supervisory Organization and increase its 
numbers. We doubt whether this would be effective, even if Israel and 
Egypt could be prevailed upon to accept it. General Burns and his 
observers are liked and respected by both sides ; they are doing an excel- 
lent job as a kind of mobile court of enquiry, to investigate the responsi- 
bility for incidents, and handle the manifold problems of a long and 
arbitrary frontier. When things are quiet the Mixed Armistice Com- 
mission arrangement works well. But when there is tension, and 
civilians are killed, the armed forces of both sides are compelled for 
honour’s sake to show their teeth, and no amount of neutral observers 
will prevent this happening. So long as there is a genuine desire to 
observe the truce the present arrangements are adequate. But if Colonel 
Nasser again decides that he owes it to his prestige as leader of the Arab 
crusade against Israel to trail his coat along the Gaza strip, and if Israel 
pounces when he does so, the U.N. observers cannot effectively intervene. 
They can and must be prepared to report rapidly and objectively at whose 
door the responsibility lies. 
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EPISODES OF THE MONTH 


Jordan after Glubb 


EFORE trying to assess the future of Jordan one must recollect that 

any prediction may be falsified by the political instability inherent 
through the presence of nearly half a million Palestinian refugees, making 
up a third of the population of the kingdom. Nor are “ refugees” 
simply landless Arabs in mud huts. Several of King Hussein’s Ministers, 
including his Foreign Secretary, are expatriate Palestinians. Cairo Radio 
pours poison into the empty lives of the camp-dwellers and we are still 
entirely without an effective antidote. None the less, there are grounds 
for hope that our influence may still prevail in Jordan. The kingdom 
needs British subsidies and its rulers would think long and hard before 
turning to Egypt for funds, which Egypt is anyway in no position to 
provide. It is ironical, but true, that British subsidies will be easier to rate 
at their true value now that they can no longer be represented by our 
enemies as tokens of General Glubb’s hated paternalism. Too much 
should not be made of Jordan’s failure to accede to the Baghdad Pact. 
De facto she is in the Pact already, through her treaties with Great Britain 
and with Iraq. It may be prudent for the British Government to find some 
means, before too long, of making available to her the economic and 
military advantages of membership. 


Fight Against Hanging Progresses 


HE first set of wrecking amendments to Mr. Sydney Silverman’s 

Anti-Hanging Bill were defeated in the House of Commons on 
April 25th. Others have yet to be discussed. In general the wreckers’ 
aim is to defeat the principle of abolition by creating one or more 
categories of murder for which the death penalty would be retained. If 
M.P.s and the Government are interested in preserving their reputation 
for sanity, they will have nothing to do with this sort of amendment. How, 
for instance, can it be said that a man should die for killing someone 
while in the act of committing a felony, while poisoners and other 
calculating murderers would not be executed? The illogicality and 
inhumanity of this must be apparent to all but the most benighted 
opponents of the Silverman Bill. Degrees of murder have no foundation 
either in reason or in justice. 

Those who still believe in capital punishment should read the short 
and devastating pamphlet Patterns of Murder, written by an anonymous 
member of the staff of the Observer, and published by that paper. This 
pamphlet gives a factual survey of the men and women executed in the 
United Kingdom during the five-year period, 1949-53. The facts are 
more eloquent than any number of abolitionist speeches. The main con- 
clusion can best be stated in the author’s own words. “ Among those who 
were actually executed, about 50 per cent. had a psychiatric history of one 
kind or another. In some cases medical evidence for the prosecution 
concurred with the defence that the accused was certifiably insane 

. or mentally defective, or otherwise abnormal. In the majority 
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of cases the prosecution did not deny that the accused was mentally 
abnormal, but denied that he was insane according to the McNaughton 
Rules of 1843. The result is [a] tragic procession to the gallows of 
psychopaths, epileptics, mental defectives, hysterics, sex maniacs, 
depressives, and people on the border of paranoia and schizophrenia.” 

Another grave point is that the Home Secretaries concerned rejected 
no less than fourteen recommendations for mercy from juries, whereas in 
the Rivett case (1950) the Home Office accepted the jury’s finding that 
the prisoner was sane and fit to plead, in spite of strong medical evidence 
to the contrary. In other words, the opinion of a jury was treated as sacro- 
sanct even against expert opinion, in a matter where expert opinion might 
have been expected to prevail, whereas it was rejected in fourteen cases on 
which the common sense and good nature of ordinary citizens might 
reasonably have been trusted. We entirely agree with the author of the 
pamphlet: “‘ The Home Secretary cannot have it both ways ”’. 


Presentation Parties 


HE time has once again come for Presentation Parties—a feature of 

Court life which is becoming increasingly hard to understand, let 
alone justify. Every year there are, as a rule, two of these parties in 
London, at which about five hundred “‘ unmarried ladies ’’ make their 
curtsies to the Queen. In addition, during the last two or three years, 
there has been a further small one, fitted in before one of the Garden 
Parties in the summer, confined to “ unmarried ladies ” from Common- 
wealth countries other than the United Kingdom. It should also be 
mentioned that when the Queen goes to Scotland for an official visit, and 
stays at Holyroodhouse, a Presentation Party is often held there, though 
in this case the “ ladies ” presented can be married as well as unmarried— 
a gracious recognition, perhaps, of the virtue, or at least of the uxorious- 
ness, of the Northern Kingdom. 

What is the definition of a “ lady” for the purpose of a Presentation 
Party? The answer is quaint, and strongly reminiscent of the doctrine of 
Apostolic Succession. There is only one qualification: each novice (so 
to speak) must be presented by someone who has herself been presented. 
In this way an almost mystical communion of “ ladies ”’ is created and 
perpetually maintained. They may not all be aristocratic, in any of the 
numerous senses of that word, but it can safely be assumed that they all 
have either money or social pretensions, or both. The Queen—who, it 
will be remembered, is head of the whole nation, not just a section of it, 
and of a world-wide Commonwealth embracing hundreds of millions of 
people—is thus put in the undignified position of seeming to give dis- 
proportionate attention to one class, and indeed to one sex. Chivalry 
may excuse this betrayal of the principle that the sexes are now equal, 
but loyalty itself compels us to protest against a practice which is quite 
out of keeping with the modern conception of the Crown. 
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MIDDLE WAY BUDGET 


By ALAN GREEN 


HE Chancellor has a sprightly 
| mind and a sprightly turn of 
phrase. He also has staying 
power. He needed these qualities as he 
faced a full House of Commons to 
introduce his first Budget on April 17. 
There was no great air of drama and 
tension, because the main economic 
problems of the country have been dis- 
cussed ad nauseam in the past twelve 
months, but there was sustained interest 
and curiosity. Mr. Macmillan kept the 
interest and satisfied the curiosity. 

He had, as most people well knew, 
little room for manceuvre. He estab- 
lished that fact very early in the tale by 
pointing to his unexpectedly large 
surplus and making it clear that he was 
not going to give it away. He pre- 
sented the picture of a man determined 
to do all that lay in his power to keep 
the freedoms of choice established since 
1951 within the reach of the British 
people. Seeking to tug those freedoms 
out of our hands were the powerful 
forces of inflation. In such a tug-of- 
war, Mr. Macmillan on Budget Day 
was the anchor-man of the Conserva- 
| tive Party. Sitting opposite was the 
| alternative team with their rope of 
| physical controls entwined with addi- 
tional taxes. 

If you are a good anchor-man you 
| devote yourself to the simple task of 
| staying on your feet, holding your 
_ ground and keeping your strength until 
' you can use it successfully. The 
Chancellor stuck to his main theme of 
fighting inflation without physical con- 
trols. On Budget Day, at least, it was 
not a contest between two political 
| parties; it was a contest between the 
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Government and the economic circum- 
stances of 1956. 

In the outcome the Chancellor had a 
surplus above the line of £397 millions, 
and a deficit below the line of £538 
millions. The overall deficit was thus 
£141 millions instead of the expected 
£436 millions. In producing this 
result, there were two main factors. 
Revenue was greater than expected by 
about £183 millions, and below the line 
expenditure less than expected by £46 
millions. It was duly noted that the 
actual results were once again substanti- 
ally different from the estimates—a fact 
which must reinforce caution when it is 
desirable to avoid any reliance upon 
luck to achieve a balance in the current 
year. This fact has played a discernible 
part in the budgeting which we now 
debate. 

If there had been no changes whatso- 
ever in taxation, and no changes from 
the arrangements already made for 
Local Government finance, then in the 
current year the total yield from taxes 
would have increased by £283 millions 
and expenditure would have increased 
by nearly £117 millions. The net result 
would have been a surplus above the 
line of £445 millions and a deficit below 
the line of £453 millions—a neat 
enough balance and some vindication 
of the changes made in the autumn and 
in the New Year. At first sight there 
was, therefore, a case for leaving things 
exactly as they were and expecting an 
overall surplus to emerge in a year’s 
time. 

Two powerful factors, however, pre- 
vented such an absolute standstill. The 
first was a technical point concerning 
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the financing of the nationalized in- 
dustries. Hitherto, apart from coal, 


these industries have raised their vast” 


capital requirements by borrowing to 
the limit of their powers and then fund- 
ing their borrowings on a stock issue 
guaranteed by the Treasury. Under the 
terms of the nationalization Acts, it has 
not been possible to send these indus- 
tries to the capital market in the same 
sort of way as Local Authorities are 
now encouraged to go. The Treasury 
liability to guarantee has thus been 
called upon, as it were, at second hand 
and after a position has been reached 
where the Treasury has no option but 
to put up the guarantee. Now it is 
proposed that the nationalized indus- 
tries should become the children instead 
of the step-children of the Treasury and 
a sum of £350 millions for capital 
expenditure for their upbringing is to 
be direct Treasury responsibility. The 
element of caution already referred to 
demands that this sum be counted in as 
below the line expenditure. This dis- 
poses of the potential overall surplus. 
The second powerful factor is the 
need to generate private savings to 
finance private investment as well as 
public savings to finance public invest- 
ment. It was not explicitly stated that 
we were operating a mixed economy, 
but this fact is none the less one of the 
main clues to the Budget. Both in the 
public and in the private sector we have 
been trying to do too much at the same 
time. In both sectors the combination 
of investment and consumption spend- 
ing has outrun the resources available. 
In both sectors therefore there had to 
be encouragement to saving and re- 
straint upon spending. At this point it 
would be easy to dilate upon the 
political differences between the Parties 
which could have produced from the 
Socialists a very different Budget to the 
one produced by the Government. 
Such a digression would not, however, 


serve the purpose of this particular 
article. 

It had become clear that savings were 
to be shared between the private and 
public sectors of the economy. The 
alternative to an increase in savings was 
a deliberate reduction in the whole 
tempo of our economic life, both in 
investment and in consumption. Such 
a deflation would involve much axe- 
swinging and a total disregard of the 
social consequences. This alternative 
was quickly and summarily dismissed. 
Expansion of the economy had to be 
our aim, but the expansion must be 
solidly based if the value of the cur- 
rency was to be protected. 

The difficulty of achieving this aim 
without abandoning our overseas com- 
mitments was already well appreciated. 
I have no doubt that numerous false 
comparisons with Western Germany 
will continue to be made over the next 
few weeks. It will be correctly pointed 
out by the Opposition and by other 
observers that Western Germany de- 
votes a higher proportion of her 
national product to investment without 
incurring the pains and penalties of 
inflation. It will be correctly pointed 
out that despite her high sate of invest- 
ment Western Germany has greatly 
added to her foreign currency reserves. 
It will be correctly pointed out that. the 
German success in these matters makes 
her an increasingly formidable com- 
petitor in our overseas markets. Not 
only have our costs of production risen 
faster than hers, buf also her capacity 
to extend credit in overseas markets has 
increased, while ours has contracted. 
Inflation exacts more than one penalty, 
while success in fighting it commands 
more than one reward. 

The comparison will, however, be 
only fair and true if it is remembered 
that we are carrying a heavy burden in 
our efforts to maintain order and 
advance freedom on a world-wide front. 
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German responsibilities in this matter 
are at present insignificant compared 
with our own. In the present fiscal year 
Western Germany’s contribution to 
military security is no way comparable 
to our own. Again, the German State 
does not accept the same responsibili- 
ties for social services as we do in 
Britain. The German labour market 
has been steadily reinforced at the rate 
of 200,000 new adult Germans a year 
coming from behind the Iron Curtain, 
with no social or family impedimenta 
at the time of their entry to circumscribe 
the choice of their place of work or their 
type of work. To a British economist 
this German reinforcement must in- 
deed appear like red meat to a hungry 
man. Finally, the German rate of un- 
employment has been around 3 per 
cent. of the insured population against 
our average of around 2 per cent. All 
these factors make it dangerous for 
Opposition speakers to extol the Ger- 
man management as opposed to Con- 
servative management in Britain, be- 
cause they add up between them to a 
considerable indictment of much Social- 
ist thought in Britain. Even so, the 
German achievement has to be noted. 
The Chancellor did indeed note that it 
was in a year that was favourable to 
world trade that the Sterling Area lost 
a quarter of its central reserves and that 
this country was much the most 
responsible of all in the Common- 
wealth for that loss. 

Back, therefore, to the theme of 
saving; of saving not a small amount 
that would suffice for Britain alone as 
a country living to herself, but of a 
saving substantial enough to cement the 
Sterling Area and to increase the 
stability of the Western World. How 
to do it? It is rightly concluded that if 
private individuals are to save, then 
they must have more confidence that 
their saving will be worth while. It is 
rightly concluded also that a Govern- 
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ment which fails to set a lead in saving 
by its own exertions will not succeed in 
evoking private savings. Cuts in 
Government expenditure were there- 
fore announced. The ending of the 
bread subsidy is to save £12 millions in 
a year, but against this agriculture is to 
cost another £25 millions. Plans are 
afoot to reduce the total numbers in the 
Civil Service by another 11,000 or so, 
but Social Services will cost £150 mil- 
lions more, mainly owing to greater 
outlay on education. The balance 
would appear to be against reduction 
in Government expenditure, and so the 
published figures proclaim. The Chan- 
cellor, however, stated that a reassess- 
ment of Defence needs was under way 
on the basis of the new weapons and the 
developing strategy of modern times, 
and it was inferred that this might be 
helpful. He then took a deep breath 
and said that he would cut Govern- 
ment .expenditure by £100 millions, 
without calling in an outside Committee 
to do the hatchet work for him. This 
is to be achieved by economy over the 
whole field of Government expenditure, 
and the Chancellor must expect to be 
pressed at regular intervals for details 
of the progress he is making. 

We now come to the core of the 
Budget—the proposals for improving 
the flow of savings. Obviously the 
higher the flow of regular savings, the 
easier it is to reduce the heavy burden 
of taxation while maintaining a policy 
of high investment. The Chancellor 
would clearly have liked to take a 
chance and cut taxes at those points 
where savings would be most likely to 
accrue. But the element of caution 
already mentioned inhibited him from 
doing this. In his own words: 


I must continue to make use of the 
process described by this hateful 
phrase, ‘ public saving.’ 


In other words, a heavy surplus above 
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the line is still necessary and so the tax 
burden can only be a little repacked 
instead of being lightened. 

Devices for encouraging more per- 
sonal savings are thus the main feature 
of the Budget from the point of view of 
the ordinary citizen. The proposals 
are in three groups. New cutting edges 
are devised for the old tools of Savings 
Certificates and Defence Bonds. The 
interest on the new Savings Certificates 
works out at £4 3s. 1ld. per cent. tax 
free, and the limit on the holdings of 
these is to be 600 units. The Defence 
Bond is to carry an interest of 44 per 
cent. and a premium on redemption of 
£2 per cent. after five years and £5 per 
cent. after its full term of ten years. 
These are orthodox measures which 
appear to be in line with other interest 
rates. 

Then come two proposals which are 
strictly tax incentives. The first is the 
exemption from income tax of the first 
£15 of income from money in the Post 
Office and Trustee Savings Bank, with 
the further provision that this interest 
grossed up by reference to standard rate 
of income tax will be chargeable to sur- 
tax. The second proposal is_ the 
arrangement for retirement pensions 
for the self-employed. The relief from 
income tax and surtax on insurance 
premiums to provide deferred annuities 
is limited to a premium of £500 a year, 
or 10 per cent. of the income, which- 
ever is the greater. No doubt these 
limits will be the subject of discussion 
in Committee. Equally without doubt 
the Chancellor will be pressed to permit 
what is permitted to those engaged in 
industry—namely, the power to com- 
mute a part of the sum insured on 
retirement, so that a capital sum is 
available to the insured person for a 
change of residence or even for the 
launching of a son or daughter on a 
career. This change is widely spread. 
The potential beneficiaries exceed 14 


million people. It is an act of justice to 
the self-employed which must be widely 
welcomed, and it is an admirable 
feature of the Budget. Side by side with 
this action are related recommendations 
of the Tucker Report, which further 
encourage people to make their own 
provision for retirement. 

The third type of proposal is the 
Premium Bond. One could air a lot of 
views on this suggestion. I think it has 
at least an even chance of being a great 
success. It will, however, cost some- 
thing to administer and, hateful though 
it is to reserve judgment on a new and 
adventurous proposal, I think we have 
to inquire into the cost of its operation 
before we can have the basis for 
objective judgment. 

All these measures will cost the 
revenue some money—£20 millions in 
the current year and more thereafter 
in proportion to their success—but this 
is a true case of gaining on the swings 
what one loses on the roundabouts, and 
if this were all, the tax revenue would 
need no other fortification than that 
automatically provided by last year’s 
inflation and by the expected growth 
in the economy. 

But it is not quite all. Family 
allowances are to be increased. It is 
already announced that the age of 
eligibility for children is to be extended, 
and now for the third and subsequent 
eligible child there is to be another 2s. 
a week. It is a lamentable fact that 
these allowances are not politically 
popular in some circles. One hears 
only of the abuse of them and never of 
the cases of good use. Are we worried 
about standards of nutrition in large 
families? We ought to be. Popular or 
not, abused or not, I think that this is 
good social policy, particularly in view 
of the ending of the bread subsidy and 
the present level of earnings at which 
income tax starts to operate. Here is 


another small arena in which the tug- 
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of-war operates between the /aissez- 


faire and the disciplined society. Some 


are taxed so that others may exercise a 
choice which they could not otherwise 
have. Every political and social argu- 
ment has two edges; which is only 
another way of saying that in a finite 
world everything is relative. The choice 
is never between better and best; it is 
always between bad and worse. It is 
bad to tax some people more heavily so 
that others may abuse their earning 
power or their thrift; it is, I think, even 
worse to say to the unfortunate, 
‘* Poverty is sin.” 

The extra spending on the Social 
Services, plus the caution already refer- 
red to, demands some strengthening of 
the revenue. This is mainly found by 
‘““tuppence on a packet of fags.” Of 
course we shall object, but the objection 
will be as hollow as the smoker’s cough. 
Perhaps it would be wise, none the less, 
to withdraw the concessions to pension- 
ers on the tobacco tax and give them 


the money instead. I think that equity 
and morality would be served by this 
action at no cost to the revenue. 

Here we have, then, a real attempt at 
a saver’s Budget. Government and 
people must equally save. If we fail to 
save, investment, whether social or 
industrial, cannot proceed without all 
the appalling consequences of inflation. 
If only Government saves through the 
Budget surplus, we can say goodbye to 
flexibility and the decentralization of 
power. If it is only individuals who 
save, and taxes are cut accordingly, 
then Government must retreat from 
its control of social policy. Can we 
keep the middle road whereon the 
Government expresses the social con- 
science of the country in accordance 
with the means and willingness of people 
to pay for their conscience? I think 
that the anchor-man has planted his 
heels on that middle road, and I think 
he has been right to do so. 

ALAN GREEN. 


LANDSLIDE IN CEYLON 


By M. A. 


HE debacle of. the United Nat- 
| ional Party came as a surprise to 
everybody from the ordinary 
voter to the leaders of political parties, 
including Sir John Kotelawala, Prime 
Minister, and Mr. S. W. R. D. Banda- 
ranaike, Leader of the Mahajana 
Eksath Peramuna. From the receptions 
accorded to Sir John and Mr. Banda- 
ranaike respectively it was clear that the 
United National Party would not get a 
majority of its own to form a Govern- 
ment. It was generally expected, how- 
ever, that the United National Party, 
would be the largest single party, 
capable of forming a Government in 
coalition with another group. 


DE SILVA 


In all these calculations one very 
important factor had not been taken 
into consideration—namely, the role 
that was being played by the young, 
politically minded, vociferous Buddhist 
monks, who had formed an organiza- 
tion known as the United Bhikku 
Front. They represented the desire of 
the Buddhist monks, who till now had 
not been a political force in the country, 
to come into their own in the political 
field. The other incentive for them to 
come out in this way was the prepara- 
tions that are now being made for the 
celebration of the 2,500th anniversary 
of the death of the Buddha, which 
according to tradition should serve as 
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an impetus to the revival of Buddhism, 
giving to the old faith new spirit and 
new life. These monks maintained 
that Buddhism had been neglected 
under the British and had also been 
neglected by the United National Party 
Government, which it labelled as “ in- 
fluenced by Christians working to the 
detriment of Buddhism.” As if by 
coincidence there was published just 
before the country went to the polls 
the report of an unofficial Buddhist 
Commission, which investigated present 
conditions of Buddhism and made 
recommendations for its revival. The 
Report was an indictment of Govern- 
ment policy. 

Sir John Kotelawala ignored the 
Commission and its recommendations, 
but the monks made it the foundation 
of their agitation. An _ island-wide 
propaganda campaign was worked out 
at two levels. Forceful speakers held 
meetings in every village denouncing 
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the Government for its partiality to 
Christianity, whilst other monks organ- 
ized a house-to-house canvass, in which 
monks with copies of the Buddhist 
Report in hand got the less politically 
conscious but more religious-minded 
peasants, particularly the women, to 
swear that they would vote against the 
United National Party. This campaign 
was most effective in the rural areas 
which had so far been the backbone of 
the U.N.P. 

The Buddhist monks in their bitter 
campaign against the Government 
called upon the people to support Mr. 
Bandaranaike’s Mahajana Eksath Pera- 
muna (The People’s United - Front) 
which had earlier accepted the pro- 
gramme put up by these monks for the 
revival of Buddhism. Mr. Banda- 


ranaike’s contribution to his Party’s | 


victory was the island-wide propaganda 


campaign which he conducted on his , 


own. The contribution of the other 
Opposition parties, the Nava Lanka 
Sama Samajist Party and the Communist 
Party, was to raise the economic issues. 
They made capital of the fact that the 
United National Party Government 
had cut the rice subsidy in 1952 and had 
increased the price from 25 to 70 cts, 
though it was reduced to 55 cts later on. 

The cutting of the midday meal for 
school-children was worked up to a 
high pitch. The Government had 
stopped the giving of buns to school 
children. This was a very popular 
slogan which greeted Sir John wherever 
he went. The Opposition hung buns to 


greet him, and little children were sent | 


to sit in the forefront of his meetings 
and munch buns to cause him annoy- 
ance. Children made it a point to heckle 
him with the question: “‘ Where are the 
buns?” 

Another significant factor which 
worked to the detriment of the U.N.P. 
was the newly forged unity in the ranks 
of the Opposition. A no-contest agree- 
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ment was worked out for the first time, 
though this was not implemented in 
certain areas. Though there was heavy 
opposition to the U.N.P. even in the 
last General Election in 1952, yet the 
United National Party won through 
and secured an overwhelming majority, 
because of a lack of unity among the 
Opposition parties. 

Psychologically, the country wanted 
a change of Government. The U.N.P. 
as such had been in power only for the 
last eight years, but most of the 
members of the Government had been 
in public life for over twenty years, and 
the public had become bored with 
seeing the same faces in the same 
places for so long. 

The Mahajana Eksath Peramuna 
(The People’s United Front), with 
51 members in the House of Represent- 
atives of 101, is led by Mr. S. W. R. D. 
Bandaranaike and comprises his own 
Sri Lanka Freedom Party—which split 
away from the U.N.P. in 1951—the 
Viplavakari Sama Samajist Party which 
had split away from the Nava Lanka 
Sama Samajist Party (Trotskyist Party), 
and a few Independents. 

The Sri Lanka Freedom Party is 
Sinhalese nationalist in policy, though 
this has not been officially accepted as 
such. It stands for more of an Oriental 
way of life as opposed to the Western. 
Mr. Bandaranaike himself is a sober 
and responsible man, who on his own 
will not reject anything Western merely 
because it is Western. But his sup- 
porters—coming as they do from the 
Sinhalese-speaking section of the com- 
munity, who have not been able to take 
their place in public life for so long, for 
the simple reason that they have not 
known English—are now trying to get 
their own back on the7 per cent. English- 
educated section which has so far run 
the country in their own way. They 
would like to have less and less Western 
influence. 


The Sri Lanka Freedom Party in 
policy stands for a Republic, but 
whether within the Commonwealth or 
out of it has not yet been decided. It is 
likely that they may not convert the 
country into a Republic at this stage for 
it would only complicate matters with- 
out compensatory advantages. Even if 
it does become a Republic they will 
probably want Ceylon to be within the 
Commonwealth, following India and 
Pakistan. 

In foreign policy the line is pro- 
Communist neutrality, like India. In 
economic affairs it will not be very 
different from those of the outgoing 
U.N.P., but they will make an effort to 
make the administration more respon- 
sive to the needs of the ordinary man. 

In social, cultural and religious 
affairs it is clear that the S.L.F.P. will 
have to succumb to the pressure of the 
Buddhist monks who will now claim 
responsibility for the defeat of the 
U.N.P. To what extent Mr. Banda- 
ranaike will give in to these monks will 
depend on the response in the country 
to their demands. 

The Viplavakari Sama Samajist Party 


_with its six members in the Mahajana 
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Eksath Peramuna will try to influence 
it with its radical approach to social and 
economic affairs. Mr. Bandaranaike 
may not be strong enough to resist 
them for, if they leave him, he will only 
have a bare majority even with the six 
appointed members who are to be 
nominated by the Governor-General 
on the advice of the Prime Minister to 
represent the minorities—European and 
others. 

The Opposition in the Parliament 
will be led by the Nava Lanka Sama 
Samajist Party, also a Marxist Trots- 
kyist Party with fourteen members. The 
other parties will be the Federalist 
Party of the Tamil areas with ten, the 
United National Party with eight, the 
Communist Party with three, and the 
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three Independents. The Nava Lanka 
Sama Samajists will oppose and obstruct 
at every turn in the hope that, if this 
Government fails, they will then stand 
a good chance at the next General 
Election. 

On the whole, the Government can 
expect a convenient majority in the 
House for the various Bills it will 


‘introduce, for if they are radical they 


will have the support of the Marxists, 
if not they will get support from the 
rest. The contradictory policies of the 
groups in the Opposition will go a long 
way to assure the Mahajana Eksath 
Peramuna a full term of office. 


M. A. DE SILVA. 


MALTA 


By COLIN LEGUM 


ALTA’S principal export is 
Meee If the island decides 

to add to its annual quota the 
export of three Members to West- 
minster, it will simply be putting the 
finishing touch to a process that has led 
to almost as many Maltese taking up 
permanent residence in other countries 
of the Commonwealth, as are to be 
found in their island homeland. This 
output of emigrants’ gives’ the 
Maltese an important stake in the 
Commonwealth. And the Common- 
wealth too, though for different reasons, 
has a vital stake in Malta. 

What could be more natural, then, 
than that Malta should become an 
integral part of the United Kingdom ? 
It might, in time, become as distinctive 
a part of Britain’s expanded island 
Kingdom as, say, Brighton Pavilion. 
It is no less accessible than the Shetland 
Islands. And its people are no more 
strangers to the ways of England than 
the typical Cornishman or the Hebri- 
dean crofter. In many ways, urban 
Malta is simply an extension of Bromp- 
ton Oratory and Soho. 

Malta’s choice of its future destiny is 
severely restricted: either to accept 
integration, or to become an Irish 
version of, say, Libya. There is no 
middle way, as the Round Table Con- 
ference decided, with as much unanimity, 


as any assembly of men that includes 


Mr. Kenneth Pickthorn is ever likely to } 


achieve. 

Whether or not the Maltese will 
accept Westminster’s invitation is any- 
body’s guess. There can be little 
certainty in a country so passionately 
devoted to Lotto as is Malta; its people 
appear to take a special delight in the 
art of surprise—and paradox. 

Who would have predicted a few 
years ago that a Bevanite Socialist—if 
such a definition retains any of its old 
aptness—like Dom Mintoff would be 


calling out the workers to demonstrate | 
in The Granaries at Floriana, bearing | 
Union Jacks and placards proclaiming | 


their desire to be “ United in Peace— 
United in War ”’ with Britain, and de- 
manding that the Maltese should be 
conscripted in the same way as are the 
British? 


In the realm of paradox, one recalls | 


the sight of that splendid old unrepent- 


ant Imperialist, Lord Winterton, attend- | 
ing a Socialist meeting at Hamrun on a | 
bitterly cold night—and receiving a ) 
great ovation from the peasants and | 
dockworkers. Needless to say, he had | 
come as a guest of Dom Mintoff, whom | 


he warmly admires. 

In Malta, one feels, politics is the art 
of the impossible. 

It is not so very long since Dom 
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Mintoff—trained as a Rhodes scholar— 
was telling the selfsame crowds, who 
to-day would not dream of a demon- 
stration without an array of Union 
Jacks, that “‘ not all the water in the 
Indian Ocean will suffice to wash the 
blood off the hands of British soldiers.” 
The explanation for this double-talk 
on his atittude to Britain is simply that, 
like so many Colonial agitators, Mintoff 
has acquired responsibility with office. 
We have seen it happen to Nehru, 
Nkrumah, Awolowo, Zik and El Azhari 
of the Sudan. And there is Jeddi 
Jagan to prove the rule’s exception. 
Mintoff’s attitude changed soon after 


) his election as Prime Minister, when, to 


his own surprise, he was forced to the 
reluctant conclusion that the Colonial 
officials serving on the Imperial side of 
the Dyarchy were not simply there to 
subvert his Labour Government. Quite 
the contrary. He found them more 
than willing to co-operate in making 
possible the reforms to which his party 
had pledged itself. Once this con- 
fidence was established, the rest was 
easy. 

Much of the credit for this achieve- 
ment belongs to Trafford Smith, the 


| Lieutenant-Governor, whose name has 
scarcely been mentioned in this country. 


But in Malta he is widely discussed as 
the island’s éminence grise. The Nation- 
alists and Miss Mabel Strickland appear 
to regard him as the “ villain’ of the 
To them he is Mintoff’s con- 


| fidential adviser and loyal ally in the 


Colonial Office. The Mintoffians speak 
of him with genuine respect. 

One is made to feel, almost as soon 
as one arrives in Valetta, that Mr. 


Smith is worth meeting. The first time 


/I called to see him, his clerk (who sits 


_at a table in a long corridor in the 1 6th- 


century Palace of the Grand Masters) 


_ invited me to wait while he ascertained 


whether the Lieutenant-Governor was 


busy. This he did by glueing his eye to 


DOM MINTOFF, 


a small hole in the door. After a while 
he announced that the Lieutenant- 
Governor was on the telephone. A 
little later he took another look. “‘ Bad 
luck, Mr. Austin, the Legal Adviser, is 
with him now,” he announced. From 
time to time others would come along 
the corridor, fix an eye to the hole, and 
shuffle off. 

I was assured that the opening had 
been specially bored through the mass- 
ive oaken door to provide a peep-hole, 
since the crack in the panel was con- 
sidered inadequate for this purpose. 
Everybody seemed to use the peep-hole 
and soon, too, I came to accept this 
familiar routine. Is there any other 
example of an éminence grise main- 
taining an open key-hole policy. 

But Mr. Smith is unorthodox. Grey- 
ness is about the last word one would 
think of applying to him. He is still 
only in his middle forties ; approach- 
able, frank and deceptively intelligent. 
As political adviser to the sensible and 
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realistic Governor, General Sir Robert 
Laycock, he has thoroughly justified 
the confidence placed in him by the 
Colonial Office when, five years ago, it 
was decided—with greater prescience 
than was shown over the affairs of 
Cyprus—that imaginative leadership 
was needed if the Imperial side of the 
Dyarchy were to prevent Malta piling 
up in the cul-de-sac for which it was so 
obviously heading. 

The Nationalist Government of the 
day—behaving like so many of its 
predecessors—was being nettlesome and 
obstructive. Endless bickerings and 
misunderstandings were poisoning rela- 
tionships between the two sides of the 
Dyarchy. The Royal Navy was far 
from silent about the lack of co-opera- 
tion in the Dockyards. And Mintoff, of 
course, was at the height of his agitation 
campaign among the dockworkers in 
the Three Cities. Poverty, unemploy- 
ment and insecurity smoothed his path. 
For as James Cameron pointed out in 
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one of his typically perspicacious pieces: 
‘You cannot eat the George Cross.” 
Try as he would, Trafford Smith 
failed to come to an understanding with 
Dr. Borg Olivier’s Nationalist Govern- 
ment. 
Ministers defected, bringing down the 


Government. The Nationalists are con- | i 


vinced that this was the first shrewd 
thrust aimed against them by the 
éminence grise, aided by (so they be- 
lieve) Lord Mountbatten, who was then 
C.-in-C, of the Mediterranean Fleet. In 
the ensuing election Mintoff came to 
power. Soon relations began to change 
between the two sides of the Dyarchy. 

What kind of a man is Mintoff? He 
is tough, self-willed and has Nehru’s 
quick temper; he is uncompromising, 
fearless and supremely self-confident. 
Faggots, one feels, would have no 
terror for him. Also, he is modest, 


honest, efficient, and he has a nice sense; 


of humour. 

The personality cult still enjoys a 
Stalin-like fashion in Malta. And Min- 
toff, the son of a cook in the Royal 
Navy, is the most popular man on the 
island. Also, he is the most hated. His 


supporters look to him as to a messiah. 


They will follow him—as they have 
proved—even against the clerics. This 
is anew phenomenon in Malta. Mintoff 
—and with him the cause of integration 
—will fall or flourish by the result of his 
tempestuous challenge to the hitherto 
all-powerful Roman Catholic Church 


of Malta. For the crux of the struggle} i 


Unexpectedly, one of Olivier’s} i 


over integration is the quarrel between) | 
Church and State: between one set of i 


Catholics and another. 

Two factors tend to obscure this| 
basic issue. The first is the decision of 
the Nationalists and of Mabel Strick- 
land to raise the pure yellow flag of the 
Vatican in opposition to the Union 
Jack, and to put themselves forward as 
the Party of the Church. The second is 
the bitter personal hostility that exists 
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s:} between the Prime Minister and the 


Archbishop, Monsignor Gonzi. 
Before he became Archbishop, Mon- 
signor Gonzi was a Labour Senator. 


-| But his reputation among the workers 


is that of a Ramsay MacDonald. If one 
could imagine a situation in this country 


-| in which Ramsay MacDonald had ended 


up as Archbishop of Canterbury, and 
had used his office to resist the policies 


| of an elected Labour Government led 


by Nye Bevan, one might get something 

of the feeling that prevails in Malta 

to-day. 
In private conversation the Arch- 


.| bishop has pledged himself to destroy 


Mintoff. He came close to doing so 
when, on the eve of the referendum last 


,| February, he used the radio to denounce 
.| Mintoff for having ‘‘ declared war ”’ on 


the Church. He might equally well have 
said that the Church had declared war 


- on the Mintoffians. 


But it would be misleading to suggest 
that all the fault lies with the Arch- 
bishop. Even Mintoff’s closest sup- 
porters complain that he has not been 
as discreet as he should have been in 
criticising certain clerical elements. 


-_Mintoff is not anti-clerical per se. But 


he is understandably bitter against the 
anti-Labour clerics, at whose hands he 
has suffered extreme provocation. 

But these are the side-issues. Though 
admittedly important, they simply ob- 
scure the real problem. The Church, 
undoubtedly, is in a predicament. It is 
important to understand the nature of 


_ its difficulties if one is to appreciate the 


implications of the current Church- 


_ State struggle. 


The Church of Malta has undergone 
no fundamental reforms since it was 
founded by the shipwrecked St. Paul. 
Church and State have been indis- 
solubly bound together: a bondage 
made secure by the maintenance of 
Malta as a 100 per cent. Catholic 


s island. In the past, the word of the 
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Archbishop was law. Anybody who 
offended, risked excommunication: a 
horribly final weapon to use against 
independent-minded politicans—as Lord 
Strickland discovered when he came 
into conflict with Monsignor Gonzi’s 
predecessor. Although Strickland was 
not technically excommunicated, he 
was denied the Sacraments; and the 
upshot was the political defeat of 
Strickland’s party which, like Mintoff’s, 
appealed to the workers and was 
bitterly hostile to the Nationalists who, 
in those days, sought Malta’s enosis 
with Mussolini’s Italy. (Gonzi was 
himself involved in that affaire.) 

Now, with the growth of education, 
the rise in living standards, and the 
security that comes with strong trade 
union organization and a vigorous 
political party, the Maltese have in- 
creasingly shown a greater readiness 
to withstand the pressure of the Church 
in matters they regard as non-religious. 
Time and again, Maltese workers told 
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me during the recent referendum cam- 
paign that: “‘ We will give obedience 
to the Church in matters of the spirit, 
but the Church must keep out of 
politics.” 

This is a dichotomy that is difficult 
for a Catholic Church to accept in a 
Catholic country. But, as has happened 
in so many other Catholic countries, a 
time inevitably comes when the choice 
must be made. If the Church resists too 
long, the result is a vigorous anti- 
clerical movement; such movements 
went Communist in Spain, France and 
Italy. And this is a danger that also 
threatens Malta. 

The Maltese Labour Party is still 


essentially a Catholic Labour Party. 
If, however, it is defeated on its major 
plank—integration—it is bound to be- 
come militantly anti-clerical. And that 
could be disastrous. 

Fortunately, there are signs that the 
Vatican—if not Monsignor Gonzi's 
immediate entourage—is aware of these 
dangers. There is no reason why the 
essential safeguards demanded by the 
Church of Malta should not be provi- 
ded, while at the same time permitting 
the growth of a genuine political demo- 
cracy. Both Church and State have 
much to gain from such a solution. 


COLIN LEGUM. 


ANGLO-AMERICAN 
CO-OPERATION 
IN THE MIDDLE EAST 


By DENYS SMITH 


FTER starting off on the wrong 

A ex during the Eden visit, 
British and American Middle 
Eastern policies were brought into 
reasonable alignment early in April. 
The British Ambassador, in a speech 
in Kansas City, referred to “ a remark- 
ably wide and satisfactory measure of 
agreement between us.” His assess- 
ment of the situation coincided with a 
statement by the President made the 
same evening redefining American 
Middle East policy as based on three 
principles; complete American support 
for the efforts of the U.N. Secretary- 
General to find a solution of the Arab 
Israeli dispute; recognition of the U.N. 
Charter commitments of the United 
States to oppose aggression in the area 
within its constitutional capabilities; 
and full American support and help to 
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any victim of “such aggression ’’— 
presumably aggression as defined by 
the U.N. There was no fourth point 
mentioning the 1950 Tripartite De- 
claration. 

The Ambassador’s assessment also 
came at a time when the Press in both 
countries gave an impression of wide 
divergence between the British and 
American points of view. This may 
have been due in part, as Sir Roger 
Makins suggested, to the “‘ fatal fascina- 
tion” 
writers have for emphasizing real or 
fancied differences. ‘‘ Frequently I, 
who am in continuous contact with the 
United States Administration, am un- 
able to fathom what people are talking 
about,” Sir Roger said. But it was 
also due to the emphasis placed in the 
Eden-Eisenhower joint statement on 
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the Tripartite Declaration of 1950. As 
suggested in these pages two months 
ago, there were serious obstacles to 
using this six-year-old Declaration as 
the basis of current policy. It had been 
issued after a meeting of the three 
Western Foreign Ministers mainly de- 
voted to discussing the future of West 
Germany. It contained three sections. 
The first recognized the need of the 
Middle Eastern nations for a certain 
level of armed forces to assure internal 
and external security and “ play their 
part in the defence of the area as a 
whole *’—that is to say against Russia. 
At the same time statements made in 
the Security Council in August 1949 
opposing the development of an arms 
race between the Arabs and _ Israel 
were reaffirmed. The second section 
noted that the three signatories had 
required, and would require, assurances 


_ that any arms they supplied to the 


Middle East would not be used for 
aggression. The final section opposed 
the use or threat of force and added 
that the three signatory governments 
“should they find that any of these 
states was preparing to violate frontiers 
or armistice lines, would, consistently 
with their obligations as members of 
the United Nations, immediately take 
action, both within and outside the 
United Nations, to prevent such viola- 
tions.” 

At the time the Declaration was 
regarded in the United States mainly 
aS an agreement under which the 
United States could lift the arms 


, embargo it had imposed on the sale of 
' arms to Israel, and so satisfy sections 


of the American public which criticized 


_ this policy, particularly as Britain was 


selling arms to the Arab nations under 
past agreements. Since both sides in 
the Middle East would now be assured 
of an adequate supply of arms, the 
State Department predicted, there 
would be an end to the arms race, and 
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the peace and stability of the area 
would be assured. Little attention was 
paid six years ago to the final paragraph 
threatening immediate action “ both 
within and outside the United Nations ” 
to prevent any frontier violation, added 
almost as an afterthought. During 
the Eden visit the afterthought was 
treated as the substance, while the 
earlier sections, regarded by the Demo- 
cratic Administration of President 
Truman as a ground for supplying 
Israel with arms, was now used by the 
Republican Administration of President 
Eisenhower as the reason for refusing 
Israel arms. 

The contemporary value of the 1950 
Declaration was that its three signa- 
tories could of themselves maintain 
what was, at the time of its issuance, 
considered its main feature—a balanced 
military strength between Israel and 
the Arab States. To-day they cannot. 
An arms balance can only be main- 
tained with Russian participation. The 
Middle East situation became acute 
last year when the Russian block 
offered the Arabs an opportunity of 
obtaining a military advantage over 
Israel which the West had refused 
them. It would cease to be acute if 
Moscow would agree with the West 
that a balanced military position must 
be maintained. The Eden-Eisenhower 
joint statement of February noted that 
Soviet action “in regard to arms 
supplies’ had increased tension and 
the risk of war. ‘“‘ Our purpose is to 
mitigate that risk,” not by an approach 
to the Soviet Union, but by joint 
discussions “‘as to the nature of the 
action”? the three signatory powers 
should take under the 1950 Declara- 
tion. 

Putting the cart before the horse, 
Britain and the United States first 
announced what they were going to do 
and then sat down together with 
France to see if they could do it. It 
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took about two months to decide that 
they could not. There could only be a 
juridical basis for action outside the 
United Nations, if such action could be 
associated with Article 51, which ack- 
nowledges the right of individual and 
collective self-defence. If the three 
Western Powers had a defence treaty 
with Israel and another defence treaty 
with her Arab neighbours then they 
could take action under either, depend- 
ing upon which side was attacked. 
But no such situation existed or was 
contemplated. Even if this was ignored 
as legal quibbling, the fact that action 
by the three Powers would bring in a 
fourth, Russia, could not be ignored. 
Britain appeared ready to put troops, 
planes and ships into action to impose 
a Middle Eastern settlement. But the 
Americans asked themselves, what if 
the three Western Powers took joint 
military measures and Russia took 
counter-measures? Would the Bagh- 
dad Pact then become operative and a 
major Middle Eastern war break out? 
They wanted the legal and moral 
position to be unassailable before 
taking such a risk for peace. The fears 
of Russian intervention might have 
been exaggerated. But a Russian 
official statement had rejected the idea 
that the 1950 Declaration gave any 
authority to act outside the United 
Nations and had noted somewhat 
ominously that “ any action leading to 
complications in the area of the Near 
and Middle East, and to increase 
tension in that area, is bound to be 
the subject of legitimate concern on 
the part of the Soviet Government.” 
The United States had a juridical 
problem of its own due to the Con- 
stitutional division of powers between 
President and Congress. The Tripar- 
tite Declaration was, from the American 
point of view, only a declaration of 
Presidential policy. The President can 
do certain things on his own in the field 


of foreign policy. He can break off 
diplomatic relations. He now has 
authority, under existing legislation, to 
withhold aid from an aggressor, and 
there is enough flexibility in the foreign 
aid programme to permit increased aid 
to the victim of aggression. But his 
authority to commit American forces 
even to police duty abroad without 
reference to Congress has always been 
disputed, for Congress alone was given 
the Constitutional responsibility of de- 
claring war. Eisenhower has said that 
he would never commit American 
troops to action without Congressional 
sanction if it could possibly be avoided. 
Advance Congressional authority was 
sought to use American forces if neces- 
sary to defend Formosa against the 
Chinese Communists. But that was 
related to a defence treaty with the 
Chinese Nationalists, ratified by the 
Senate. Moreover, it was clear who 
the enemy would be. A request for 
advance authority to use troops in the 
Middle East “outside the United 
Nations ” could only be related to an 
Executive declaration, and the enemy 
against whom they would be used 
might either be Israel or one or more 
Arab nations. The almost universal 
hostility felt towards the Chinese Com- 
munists does not exist towards any of 
the Middle Eastern nations and there 
are many Congressmen in an election 
year who would object strongly to 
giving the President a blank cheque 
which might be drawn against Israel. 
Probably because of these difficulties 
peculiar to the United States the 
American Government decided earlier 
than the British Government that the 
1950 Declaration was a dead-end 
approach. There were, however, two 
other approaches—one strongly advo- 
cated by the United States and the 
other by Britain. The favoured British 
approach was through the Baghdad 
Pact and the American through the 
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United Nations. This is not to say 
that Britain objected to the use of the 
United Nations or that the United 
States opposed the Baghdad Pact; it 
was a question of emphasis. The 
Security Council resolution requesting 
the Secretary-General to visit the Middle 
East was sponsored by the United 
States, not jointly, though it received 
the whole-hearted support of the British 
Government. British suggestions that 
the United States join the Baghdad 
Pact were unsuccessful, but the United 
States did agree to make a gesture of 
increased support by sending a strong 
delegation of observers to Teheran 
under a Deputy Under-Secretary of 
State. 

There are some who argue that the 
two approaches are contradictory. The 
United Nations approach aims at 
inducing the Soviet Union to concur 
in maintenance of Middle Eastern peace 
and eventually of a Middle Eastern 
settlement, while the Baghdad Pact 
approach is based on a policy of 
excluding Russia from the Middle East. 
Trying to follow both simultaneously 
will lead to confusion. Egypt and 
Russia have this bond in common. 
For different reasons, both are opposed 
to Western influence in the Middle 
East. Both, to come down to parti- 
culars, dislike the Baghdad Pact. The 


Russians dislike it for the same reason 


that they dislike NATO and SEATO; 
the Egyptians because it has split Arab 
unity and is a channel for Western 
influence. Egypt, furthermore, looks 
to Russia both for arms and for support 
in the United Nations. Russia finds 
Egypt a convenient tool for weakening 
the West not only in the Middle East 
but in North Africa. Probably the 
main reason why the United States 
prefers to remain outside the Baghdad 
Pact is related to its conviction that it 
can best maintain and exert an in- 
fluence on Egypt and the Arab States 
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by remaining outside Arab League 
politics. American officials are frank 
enough to admit that American oil 
interests also enter into the picture. 
Egypt and Iraq are rivals for leadership 
in the Arab League and Egypt is closely 
linked with Saudi Arabia. The United 
States, therefore, because of its Saudi 
Arabian oil interests, has an additional 
reason for considering it unwise to 
range itself on the side of Iraq in the 
context of Middle Eastern politics, 
though it is ready to support Iraq fully 
as an ally against Russia. Present 
American support of the Baghdad 
Pact, and Baghdad Pact nations, is 
based on the Pact’s usefulness as a 
regional defence organization, not as a 
device for splitting the Arab League, 
or favouring one Arab nation against 
another. 

There are also considerations of 
domestic politics and general diplo- 
matic considerations which influence 
the American attitude towards the 
Baghdad Pact. The chief political 
consideration is opposition in Congress 
to a further extension of American 
commitments. Any advantages of 
American membership would be seri- 
ously diminished if there was a vigorous 
debate in the Senate on ratification. 
Since a two-thirds majority is required 
before any treaty is approved it might 
even be rejected. Therefore it is held 
better to continue to give sympathetic 
support to the pact and help individual 
members under the foreign aid pro- 
gramme than risk the appearance of 
rebuffing it. Another political con- 
sideration is that any debate on joining 
the Pact would almost certainly raise 
the Israeli-Arab issue. The Pact is 
based on the Turkey-Iraq Treaty which 
provided under Article 5 that it should 
be open to the adherence of any power 
with which the two signatories had 
diplomatic relations. Iraq has no 
diplomatic relations with Israel, so 
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Congressional friends of Israel would 
object to America joining a treaty 
which deliberately discriminated against 
Israel. 

The main diplomatic reasons, un- 
related to the Middle East, which keep 
the United States out of the Baghdad 
Pact are these. Pakistan, a member of 
the Pact, is in rivalry with India. India 
frequently accuses the United States of 
~“ nactomania,” of thinking always in 
terms of military alliances. There is no 
reason to feed this idea further. Then 
a favourite Russian propaganda line is 
that the United States is trying to 
encircle Russia with a series of hostile 
alliances. For America to join the 
Baghdad Pact would only strengthen 
this propaganda attack; it might even 
be seized upon as an excuse for re- 
newing Russia’s efforts to subvert 
Persia. Under the 1921 treaty Russia 
can occupy the Northern provinces of 
Persia if Persia is used as a hostile base. 
The 1927 treaty pledges both countries 
to refrain from joining any association 
hostile to the other. American mem- 
bership in the Baghdad Pact might be 
used as an excuse for invoking these 
treaties. 

Apart from the Baghdad Pact, the 
chief remaining difference in American 
and British Middle Eastern policy is 
over the related question of Nasser. 
The United States is unwilling to write 
off the Egyptian Government as defi- 
nitely lost to the West. When Dulles 
was asked if he shared the view of the 
Foreign Office on Nasser’s anti-Western 
attitude he replied: “* I am not disposed 
to feel that there is any irrevocable 
decision on the part of the Government 


of Egypt to repudiate its ties with the 
West or to accept anything like vassa- 
lage to the Soviet Union.” 

In short, United States policy is to 
remain friends-with Israel and all Arab 
nations and so maintain a position of 
honest broker. It seeks to appeal to 
the economic self-interest of the Arab 
leaders through assisting them with such 
projects as Egypt’s Aswan Dam and the 
Jordan Valley project which would help 
Syria. It seeks to convince them that 
it is dangerous to let the Communist 
camel get his nose under the Arab tent. 
It seeks, through using the United 
Nations, to make Russia clearly an 
enemy of Middle Eastern peace or put 
her in the position of having to agree 
with plans for Middle East stability if 
she does not wish to undermine her 
propaganda line of being the true| 
champion of world peace. 

The big immediate question is 
whether Moscow will participate on an 
acceptable basis in restoring a con- 
trolled balance of military power be-| 
tween Israel and the Arab States. Such| 
a balance would preserve peace. This 
is written before the results of the 


Bulganin-Krushchev visit are known. | 
But no exaggerated hopes were being || 


based on a successful British effort to 
bring about a different Russian Middle 
Eastern policy. More reliance is placed 
on the United Nations approach. If 
this hope, too, fails there will then be 
a stronger basis for ignoring the 
juridical difficulties which stand in the 
way of action outside the United 
Nations under the 1950 Declaration. 


Denys SMITH. 
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GEORGIAN ARCHITECTURE 


By HAMILTON KERR 


spring morning about the year 

1719, we are standing outside the 
gates of the Villa Capra at Vicenza. 
Suddenly a splendid carriage drives up, 
we hear English being spoken, and we 
quickly conclude that it is some English 
nobleman, accompanied by his retinue, 
who has come to visit the Villa—one of 
the most famous masterpieces of 
Andrea Palladio. Since we are mem- 
bers of the polite world, and travel 
from capital to capital throughout 
Europe, we at once recognize the 
armorial bearings on the carriage as 
those of Lord Burlington. We notice 


L= us suppose that, on some fine 


| that Lord Burlington has brought with 


him from Rome a young English 
student, whom we hear him address as 
Mr. William Kent. Soon, sketch-book 
in hand, Lord Burlington and Mr. Kent 
hurry to the portico of the Villa, while 


| the coachman on the box doubtless 
| returns to one of his favourite themes 


with the accompanying footman, 
namely, why his Lordship, instead of 
tasting the delights of Epsom and New- 
market, wastes his time poking around 
crumbling Roman ruins and seeking 


| the company of strange and excitable 


Italian artists, whose conversation re- 
sembles nothing so much as_ the 
jabbering of Barbary apes. 

We have arrived at the Villa Capra 
at a propitious moment. If we had the 
divining eyes of a Cagliostro we would 
foretell that Lord Burlington would 
prove himself one of the outstanding 
patrons of the 18th century. Indeed, 
Horace Walpole was to write of him: 


Never were protection and great 
wealth more generously and more 
judiciously diffused than by this great 
person, who had every quality of a 
genius and artist except envy. 
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But Lord Burlington himself was 
merely one of the more outstanding of 
a class of men which distinguished the 
period. These patrons, men of taste, 
wealth and education, offered splendid 
opportunities to artists of genius, and 
often themselves practised the arts they 
sponsored. . They set the fashion and 
others followed. Almost every day 
some young Englishman could be seen 
sketching the baths at Caracalla, a 
shattered aqueduct in the Campagna, 
or the Temple of Vesta at Tivoli. 
Often, redeemed from failure by the 
skill of the Italian drawing master, 
these sketches later decorated the 
corridors and bedroom walls of great 
country houses; and with them came 
the desire to re-model the rambling 
wings and fantastic cupolas of Eliza- 
bethen or Jacobean houses into forms 
of classic architecture. Finally, the 
Society of Dilettanti, in 1743, grouped 
this class of patrons into an organized 
and influential body. 

This patronage offered itself to artists 
at a time when Europe and England, 
exhausted by the ideological wars of the 
17th century, sought a period of repose 
and stability. It is true that in the 18th 
century France and England waged 
their great Colonial conflicts in the new 
world and in Asia, but these wars did 
not torture men’s souls as the religious 
wars or the struggle between the Stuart 
Kings and their Parliament had done. 
And, in addition, these wars brought 
great wealth. The atmosphere was, 
therefore, propitious for a return to the 
ideals which had fascinated the classic 
world—order, balance, elegance, reason. 
The taste of the day, particularly in 
architecture, found its happiest ex- 
pression in the classic forms bequeathed 
by the ancient world, but within the 
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THE VILLA CAPRA AT VICENZA, 


limits imposed by these forms we find 
the eternal tendency in all forms of art, 
whether European, Asian or pre- 
Columbian American, namely, the ten- 
dency to alternate between opposite 
ideals, the one which seeks repose, the 
other movement. 

The opening of the century saw the 
Baroque genius of Vanbrugh. In his 
work at Blenheim and Castle Howard, 
the stately rhythm of his forms evokes 
some measured dance of courtiers 
amongst the splendours of an Imperial 
Court. The Baroque in Europe had 
been the favourite theme of the 17th 
century. The Jesuits had used it to 
express the dynamic of the Counter- 
reformation. In their churches one is 
overwhelmed by a sense of movement. 
Carved draperies flutter in the gale; 
angels and cupids, triumphantly blow- 
ing their trumpets, fly in formation 


across walls and ceilings; and the eye 
follows curving and twisting forms in 
every detail of the ornament. One 
feels that one is watching some celestial | 
army charging in the exaltation wl 
battle upon the forces of the Prince of 
Darkness. 

But apart from Vanbrugh, the 
Baroque did not find many exponents 
in England. The instinct for move- 
ment found expression later in the 
century in the Rococo ornament, which 
decorates the ceilings and salons of 
many great houses. Rococo echoes the 
movement of the Baroque, but in a| 
lighter and more fanciful key, as the 
chords of some tremendous military 
march may be transposed to the 
rhythm of an elegant minuet. All over 
England, in the finest Georgian houses, 
the Rococo can be found, inspired by 
the interiors of the France of Louis XV, 
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THE SENATE HOUSE, CAMBRIDGE. 


a France with whom we were almost 
continually at war, but which fascinated 
us with its artistic invention, as the siren 
voices fascinated Ulysses. 

The sudden appearance of the rage 
for Chinese art likewise gave the 
Rococo artists a new vocabulary of 
forms. Whilst superb lacquer cabinets, 
brought from the Far East, enchanted 
the eye with designs of island temples, 
water pageants and bridges as light as 
cobwebs, Chippendale and other in- 
spired designers created mirrors and 
overmantels where dragons hovered in 
the air, sages meditated in grottos, and 
gilded waterfalls leapt from rock to 
rock down to the marble mantelpiece. 
The Gothic taste, romantic in inspira- 
tion, and sponsored by Horace Wal- 
pole, used Gothic forms with the same 
elegant and fanciful effect. These 
charming conceits are mainly found in 
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interior decoration, but the trend of 
architecture in the second half of the 
century moved towards neo-classic re- 
vival. The excavations at Herculaneum 
and Pompeii, and the re-discovery of 
Etruscan art, guided taste towards the 
classic ideals of stability and repose; 
above all, to the Greek ideal of equili- 
brium and its wise motto “* No excess.” 

How may one choose, in a short 
article, from the wealth of lovely 
buildings which the 18th century pro- 
vides? Let me pick out at random a 
few buildings which have given me 
personally the greatest pleasure. I do 
not include for my purpose the fabulous 
works of Vanbrugh Baroque master- 
pieces such as Blenheim and Castle 
Howard, which belong in spirit to the 
previous epoch. | begin with the works 
of James Gibbs, and principally his 
works at Oxford and Cambridge. At 
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THE HORSE GUARDS, WHITEHALL. 


Cambridge his Senate House, placed 
alongside Stephen Wright’s classic 
facade to the old schools, I find one of 
the most attractive compositions to be 
found anywhere in the world. It has 
the elegance, the balance, and the crafts- 
manship of a couplet by Pope. Recently 
cleaned, the full details of the architec- 
ture now catch the eye and make a 
walk down King’s Parade a culmination 
of delights. Gibbs’s Radcliffe Camera 
at Oxford, on the other hand, is cast in 
a more grandiose form, and suggests 
the sonorous periods of Gibbon. Its 
circular shape, its classic orders, and 
its great dome, make a lovely com- 
position. Incidentally, from the roof 
one can see the spires and pinnacles of 
Oxford surrounding one on all sides, 
little touched from the days when 
Charles I made his headquarters there 
in the Civil War, and the distant boom 


of cannon was heard from the direction 
of Islip as the Parliamentary forces 
reconnoitered towards the city. When 
I add to these two masterpieces Gibbs’s 
work at Ditchley, at King’s Cambridge, 
and at St. Martins-in-the-Fields, I am 
bound to acknowledge him my 
favourite architect of the 18th century. 

Of the work of William Kent, I single 
out the Horse Guards Parade. I see it 
on many occasions. During the splen- 
dour of Trooping the Colour, in the 
blue mist of an autumn evening, or in 
the rain-washed sunlight of spring. 
Elegant, well-bred, restrained, it ex- 
presses in stone the qualities which 
Lord Chesterfield extolled in the social 
sphere. I shall always be grateful to 
Sir William Chambers for having given 
London Somerset House, for I take 
every opportunity to walk over Water- 
loo Bridge from the South Bank to 
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admire its long and beautiful lines. The 
autumn haze often transforms it into a 
magic abode, one of those enchanting 
buildings we find in the paintings of 
Claude, situated by bays or inlets of the 
sea, where great ships ride at anchor 
ready to sail out into the as of the 
sunset. 

Of the works of Sir John Soane, of 
the Adam brothers, of Holland, of 
Wyatt, of Nash, of Carr of York, John 
Wood of Bath, and James Gandon of 
Dublin, one could write many pages. 
When one wanders down the streets or 
crescents of Bath or Dublin, one feels 
that one is in the company of well-bred 
people, considerate in their deportment, 
refined in disposition, who do not try 
and elbow their way to the front of the 
assembly or gain one’s attention by the 
strident tones of their voices. Of the 
builders of country houses, it is not 
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surprising that the Adam brothers won 
their share of patronage. The elegance 
of their forms suited the mood of their 
aristocratic patrons. Although I ad- 
mire the work of the Adam brothers at 
Syon and other great houses, I confess 
that Osterley is my favourite work. 
How pleasing it is to find a house which 
bears the mark of a single personality 
of impeccable taste, which is reflected 
in the largest and in the smallest 
details, from the famous Propylea to 
the lights and wall fixtures. i 
We cannot leave the 18th century 
without mentioning the number of 
enchanting small buildings which it 
bequeathed to market towns and 
countryside; the work of local builders 
who had studied with reverence the 
building manuals which the great mas- 
ters had produced. These building 
manuals are one of the secrets of the 
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good taste of the century, and such 
works as Proportional Architecture, the 
Builders Jewel, and the Workman’s 
Golden Rule, exercised enormous in- 
fluence. The best models were thereby 
made available and the local builders 
in East Anglia, the Cotswolds or the 
West Country could study good pro- 
portion in windows and mouldings and 
elevations. 

To summarize, several important in- 
fluences thus contributed to the success 
of the 18th century—the growing 
wealth, a class of influential patrons, 
several generations of artists of genius, 


and the publication of the Building. 


Manuals. 

I began with a picture of Lord 
Burlington driving up with Mr. William 
Kent to the Villa Capra at Vicenza, I 
end with another scene: this time on 
the road from Dover, which passed 
over Blackheath. A coach draws up 
and pauses for a moment as a face, 
marked with the lines and wrinkles of 
a hazardous life and of much experi- 
ence, gazes out of the window at the 
sight of London spread out below him 
to the north of the river—a London still 
composed of 18th century squares, 
Regency terraces, and the spires of 
Wren churches; a London not too 
unlike the one which Canaletto painted 
a number of years before. The date is 


1830 and the old man in the coach is 
the Prince de Talleyrand-Périgord, 
come to assume his last official post as 
Ambassador to the Court of St. James’s. 
It was he who had written that no one 
who had not lived before the French 
Revolution had experienced the douceur 
de vivre. He had walked on the Terrace 
of Versailles in the presence of Marie- 
Antoinette, he had heard the roar of 
the Paris mobs, he had seen the terrified 
fugitives streaming back from Water- 
loo, and the Bourbons once again 
established in the Louvre. But the 
heralds of the new age were already 
sounding their trumpets and the 18th 
century was dying. The members of 
the Travellers’ Club, in their courtesy, 
provided an extra rail on the stair 
balustrade, so that the old Ambassador 
might drag up with greater ease his 
exhausted body; but he must have 
known that he and the age he repre- 
sented had not many years more to live. 
The Industrial Revolution, the age of 
the machine with its furious rhythm, 
was at hand. The age of the all-round 
man, the civilized citizen of the world, 
was moving slowly and sadly from the 
stage, accompanied by the few last 
broken notes from the harpischords in 
the orchestra. 


HAMILTON KERR. 


N.B.—Readers may be interested to know that the Index 

of Vol. cxtv of The National and English Review (Suly- 

Dec., 1955) is now ready and available on application to 
2 Breams Buildings, London, E.C.4. 
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BOOKS NEW AND OLD 
A PROTEST AND SOME PLEASURES’ 


By ERIC GILLETT 


" HIS biography,”’ says the publisher’s 

blurb, ‘“‘is the clear, truthful, un- 
varnished story of Dylan’s crazy, unpre- 
dictable progress through the entire North 
American continent at intervals during 
four years, and his final and terrible plunge 
into death.” Publishers’ blurbs can be as 
‘* unpredictable ’’ as Dylan Thomas’s read- 
ing tours in the States were but I agree 
with the writer of the blurb that Dylan 
Thomas in America is honest. It is also 
** powerful and moving,” but I take what 
is, perhaps, the old-fashioned view that it 
should never have been published so soon 
after the poet’s death. 

It is the kind of book that only a few 
years ago would never have come out in 
the lifetime of any of the protagonists. One 
can admit that it is remarkably objective 
and that it gives an impartial account of 
the last years of a man who had more than 
a touch of genius in him. It is also a study 
in degradation, a horrid and startling 
picture of alcoholic compulsion. It was 
not for nothing that Thomas cried out 
shortly before his death, ‘‘ I have seen the 
gates of hell,’ or on another occasion, 
nervously, ‘‘ I just saw a mouse. Did you 
see it ?°’, but the others did not. 

In an extraordinary “‘ statement ”’ prin- 
ted at the book’s beginning, Thomas’s 
widow remarks that there is no such thing 
as the one true Dylan Thomas, “ nor 
anybody else ; but, necessarily, even less 
so with a kaleidoscopic-faced poet.’’ She 
goes on to write, in a style that might be a 
caricature of Thomas’s own, that she in- 
tends “‘(that it isan Augean duty, pushed 
on to me against my will), to do my best, 
with a still hot shovel of overloaded feeling 
and a lot of windily winding words, to 
vindicate first Dylan, then me, then both 
of us together.”” Dylan Thomas in America 
could not have been published without 
Mrs. Thomas’s consent and it gives an 
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account of her own behaviour so shocking 
and uninhibited that it is almost impossible 
to believe that anyone would consent to 
allow such a thing to be published while 
he (or she) was still able to read it. It is 
possible that it has been done as an act of 
contrition, as a method of raising money 
for the children’s education, or for various 
other reasons. There will soon be a time 
when these children will be able to read for 
themselves the degrading story of their 
father’s last years and of the orgiastic 
debauch that preceded his final collapse. 

It is for all this that I protest, as strongly 
as I can, against the untimely publication 
of a remarkable and brilliant book by a 
young American, Mr. John Malcolm 
Brinnin, himself a poet, an admirer of 
Dylan Thomas’s work for some years, and 
an innocent contributor to Thomas’s 
downfall, because it is possible that if he 
had not made his tours in America, that 
continent of generosity and extremes, he 
might never have embarked on the furious 
outpouring of sense and strength which 
killed him. That is only a matter of sur- 
mise. Mr. Brinnin’s untiring kindness 
when he found himself responsible for a 
rampaging genius roaring through the 
United States and leaving behind a trail of 
* Dylan Thomas in America. By John 
Malcolm Brinnin. Dent. 18s. 

M. R. James : Letters to a Friend. Edited 
by Gwendolen McBryde. Arnold. 2ls. 

The English Sense of Humour and other 
Essays. By Harold Nicolson. Constable. 15s. 

Our Samoan Adventure. By Fanny and 
Robert Louis Stevenson. Edited by Charles 
Neider. Weidenfeld and Nicolson. 21s. 

Where the Turk Trod. By Anthony Rhodes. 
Weidenfeld and Nicolson. 18s. 

Denmark. By Sacheverell Sitwell, Batsford. 


Zis: 

Eagle Argent. By Donald Hall. Methuen. 

i. 

Soldier’s Glory. By Major-General Sir 
George Bell. Edited by Brian Stuart. Bell. 
21s. 
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appalled and fascinated people, was self- 
sacrificing. It is described here with the 
slightest hint of self-righteousness. 

For sixteen years Mr. Brinnin had read 
Dylan Thomas’s work and written and 
lectured about it extensively in the col- 
leges and universities where he taught. He 
took the view that it was “‘ the most re- 
markable literary accomplishment to come 
out of my generation.’’ He corresponded 
with Thomas and had learned that the poet 
was hopeful of finding someone who 
might sponsor the American visit to which 
he had long looked forward. When Mr. 
Brinnin was offered the directorship of the 
Young Man’s and Young Women’s Heb- 
rew Association in New York, he tells 
the reader that he accepted the position 
with one thought foremost in his mind. 
At last he could invite Dylan Thomas to 
come to America. Although completely 
inexperienced he took on the impossible 
position of his lecture agent. (It must be 
said that Thomas only once let him down, 
with disastrous consequences.) 

It was, therefore, a most exciting 
moment for Mr. Brinnin when he greeted 
Thomas at Idlewild airport, where he 
arrived one February morning in 1950, 
and it was ominous that the poet’s first 
action on touching down was to breakfast 
on a double Scotch and soda. The 
passengers, it seems, had been a grim and 
forbidding lot of ‘‘ gnomes, international 
spies, and Presbyterians.” 

Anyone who knew Dylan Thomas will 
recognize a typical opening gambit here. 
He added that he had still not recovered 
from the rigours of a farewell party in 
London that had gone on for days. He 
had brought a volume of Max Beerbohm’s 
to read in flight, but found he could not, 
and so solaced himself in the bar. 

As soon as he began his poetry readings 
his extraordinary power and command of 
speech made an indelible impression. His 
audiences had heard nothing like it before. 
Thomas had expressed some doubt, in 
advance, about what they would make of 
his “‘ Welsh-English.”” He need not have 
worried. Anyone who came under that 
spell will remember it well enough, but 
perhaps few will believe how much it took 


out of him, how carefully he studied what 
he was going to read, how often he would 
repeat a phrase or a line until he had got 
the inflection and the tone just exactly as 
he wanted them to sound. I heard him 
several times rehearse meticulously—in the 
true sense of the word—for a broadcast 
and ask everyone in the studio almost 
humbly, after the actual transmission was 
over, whether he had been “‘ all right.’’ I 
believe that he approached his writing and 
his recitals with true humility. Public 
readings of poetry certainly took out of 
him far more than anyone, who has not 
tried this form of entertaining, was able to 
understand, but however tired and over- 
strained he may have been, his nervous 
condition on these occasions does not ex- 
plain the craving for forgetfulness or, at 
least, for a form of relaxation so complete 
that he could abandon himself to a fatuous 
state of existence, completely unrelated to 
the realities of life. 

Complaints were made of a recent 
derogatory study of T. E. Lawrence that, 
although there was an element of truth in 
it, the author’s point of view was hostile 
and one sided. No one could call Mr. 
Brinnin’s feeling for Dylan Thomas un- 
friendly. His hero worship must have 
received shock upon shock in the course 
of the poet’s three American tours and in 
the visits Mr. Brinnin paid to this country. 
He never knew when some new and often 
preposterous demand might be made 
upon him. The fact that he was sponsor- 
ing Thomas associated him with a part of 
the legend which gained impetus in 
various parts of the United States. In 
spite of these things he maintains a tolerant 
approach to and treatment of the deplor- 
able events narrated in his book. He 
remained with Thomas during his last 
illness and returned to the sick room a 
minute or two after he had died. He raised 
a fund, before Thomas was dead, to defray 
the costs of the illness, to provide money 
for current expenses and for the widow 
and three children afterwards. Yet he has 
found it possible to set down, with 
Boswellian exactness, the details of Mrs. 
Thomas’s behaviour, printed in Chapter 
VIII, and the grisly particulars of the 
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poet’s final fling before oblivion mercifully 
overtook him. Can these things possibly 
be called the actions of a friend ? If so 
they must be put down as part of a new 
code of friendship, and the sooner it is 
declared illegal, the better it will be. 

To my mind, Dylan Thomas in America 
is a book which sets a new and evil 
fashion. Published fifty or a hundred 
years after its author’s death it could have 
been read as a case history, but issued now, 
when the poet’s two sons and his daughter 
are still children, for them to read or to 


hear discussed in their childhood and . 


youth is, I think, a disgraceful thing, and 
the mystery of this premature publication 
deepens when one reads the distinguished 
name upon the book’s spine. 

Readers who are kind enough to glance 
at these pages from time to time may have 


- noted that I try to live up to the standards 


taught me by Walter Raleigh and Arthur 
Quiller-Couch. Both these wise men 
believed that the critic’s first duty is ap- 
preciation. Space is not often spared for 
condemnation in the literary pages of The 
National and English Review. The pub- 
lishers were asked to send acopy of Dylan 
Thomas in America to this office for 
notice. No one regrets more sincerely 
than I do that I have felt compelled to 
turn myself into an offended schoolmaster 
and criticize this book’s publication as 
harshly as I have done here. 

By contrast, a charming, urbane com- 
pilation, M. R. James’s Letters to a 
Friend, and the recipient, Mrs. Gwendolen 
McBryde, has edited them with an agree- 
able introduction. Some time in the later 
‘nineties she was invited to the King’s 
College ball and on the Sunday after it 
she saw Dr. Monty James for the first 
time, and ‘* wished that I had been born a 
boy, with the chance of living quite 
differently.” Some years afterwards, when 
McBryde died six months before his 
daughter was born, and M. R. J. became 
her guardian, a friendship sprang up 
between the young widow and the Provost 
and Jane McBryde, and this was sealed 
when the child, swinging to and fro from 
M. R. J.’s hands, asked him solemnly if he 
would like her to call him ‘‘ Black Mouse.” 
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He replied, very properly, that he would 
be honoured. ‘*‘ Mouse’’ he became to 
the McBryde family and for thirty years 
he continued to write to and visit them. 

The book takes one back to a happier 
and more spacious world for those who 
were privileged to enjoy it. James passed 
placidly from King’s to Eton and 
then to a round of country houses or for 
cycling tours in Europe with an under- 
graduate or two. He was in no sense a 
great letter writer. He rattles pleasantly 
on. He encloses a tale and asks if it hangs 
together. He is to be at Salisbury for the 
Bishop’s enthronement. The Prime Minis- 
ter has offered to propose him as a Trustee 
of the British Museum. He has just seen 
The Taming of the Shrew acted by the 
choristers of All Saints, Margaret Street, 
and ‘‘I don’t know when I have seen a 
prettier thing.’’ The Katharina, he thought 
was not fourteen, but was “ splendid.” 
Perhaps Sir Laurence Olivier would like to 
read this tribute from a good judge, for 
he played the part. More than M. R. J. 
liked the company he found himself in 
when he opened the pages of the London 
Mercury and read a “‘ fulsome article ’ on 
his art by Mary Butts and a “‘ panegyric 
on James Joyce whom I regard as a 
charlatan.”’ 

I cannot recollect reading anything by 
Sir Harold Nicolson which does not reveal 
its author’s clearly defined and polished 
style. Sir Harold has been happily in- 
spired to include in his new book, The 
English Sense of Humour and other Essays 
the long piece, first published in a limited 
edition by the Dropmore Press, a delightful 
lecture on ‘‘ The Health of Authors” 
given as the Lloyd Roberts Lecture to the 
Royal College of Physicians, and a 
thoughtful note on ‘“‘ The Practice of 
Biography,”’ full of hints for the beginner. 
There is, for instance, the interesting 
example of the appetite of King Edward 
VII. Sir Harold had heard that it was 
voracious. He was, therefore, eager to 
see how Sir Sidney Lee, an honest bio- 
grapher, would deal with it. He was im- 
pressed by ‘“‘ the delicacy of his device.” 
** He had,” wrote Sir Sidney, “‘ a splendid 
appetite at all times, and never toyed with 
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his food.’ Sir Harold believes that it is 
by such ingenuity a biographer is able to 
omit no detail and yet cause no offence. 

It is too long and elaborate a considera- 
tion of English humour for me to attempt 
an analysis of it here. It is very agreeable 
to find that an observer, so nice in his likes 
and dislikes as Sir Harold, has found space 
for a friendly word or two about /tma, and 
draws attention to the following “‘excellent 
dialogue ”’: 

Tommy : It does not pay anyone to dress 
shabbily. 

Col. : Chablis, sir? A glorious wine! I 
don’t mind if I do. 

As Sir Harold happily says, the Jtma 
performances provided an admirable ex- 
hibit of the English sense of humour be- 
cause they operated on the level of con- 
sciousness which combines the upper 
grades of sensation with the lower grades 
of perception. They were sufficiently 
rapid to demand alert attention, and this 
resulted in satisfied self-esteem among the 
audience. They were not so difficult as to 
necessitate active intellectual effort, which 
might, of course, have resulted in self- 
reproach. As about twenty million people 
listened to Jtma every week, it can be 
said that even in the worst days of the war 
the national sense of humour managed to 
keep itself in excellent repair. Perhaps 
there is even greater need for its exercise 
to-day. 

Among the literary curiosities of the 
year Our Samoan Adventure is sure to take 
a prominent place. It is described as 
being by Fanny and Robert Louis Steven- 
son, with a three-year diary by Mrs. 
Stevenson now published for the first time 
together with rare photographs from 
family albums. It has been edited with an 
introduction and notes by Charles Neider, 
who found it in the museum at Stevenson 
House, Monterey. He thought that the 
diary deserved a wider circulation and 
prepared a readable typescript. An un- 


known Victorian censor had inked over 
some portions which were considered to 
be too outspoken for contemporary taste. 
It is reproduced substantially as it was 
written with extracts from R. L. S.’s 
letters giving his view of some of the events 


described by his wife. There are also 
moving letters from R. L. S.’s mother, 
who was at Vailima at the time of her 
son’s death. 

The diary printed here covers the period 
from the beginning of their stay at Vailima, 
September 1890 to the end of July 1893. 
It is frank and natural. ‘‘ I am feeling very 
depressed,’’ Mrs. Stevenson writes in one 
entry, ‘‘ for my vanity, like a newly felled 
tree, lies prone and bleeding. Louis tells 
me that I am not an artist but a born, 
natural peasant. I have often thought 


- that the happiest life and not one for 


criticism. I feel most embittered when I 
am assured that I am really what I had 
wished to be.” 

Anyone who could write that is clearly 
not without some kind of talent for 
recording what was going on in the strange | 
little community surrounding R. L. S. | 
A visit to Vailima was apt to have a pro- 
nounced but not necessarily a similar | 
effect upon the caller. There were some 
who regarded the house as a place where 
the master sat enthroned ‘‘ amid hordes of 
obsequious vassals.’’ Others regarded it 
as a sordid, poor place in the jungle, where | 
food was scant and poverty sat at the elbow 
of the jaded novelist who was forced to 
toil in order to meet the household bills. 

Mrs. Stevenson’s opinion is that it 
depended where you came from. If you 
had just returned from a cruise among the 
islands the house might well represent a 
“* glimpse into paradise.”’ The floors were 
well waxed, and covered in part by 
antique rugs. The rooms blazed with 
light. The glass and silver glittered and the 
flower-bedecked house-boys moved sound- 
lessly about. Travellers newly arrived 
from San Francisco might take a very 
different view. They would take exception, 
without doubt, to the hygienic but trouble- 
some habit of the butler, who, shoeless 
himself, washed the guests’ boots and shoes 
thoroughly, inside and out, under the 
garden hose.... 

Our Samoan Adventure is a_ simple 
account of an unusual household. Mr. 
Neider was right to get it printed. The 
photographs add very much to the interest 
of the book. 
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Mr. Anthony Rhodes is an observant, 
quietly humorous traveller, as he has 
Shown already in various books. His 
latest, Where the Turks Trod, describes 
his journey to Sarajevo with a Slavonic 
Mussulman through the Moslem provinces 
of Bosnia and Herzegovina, where the 
Turkish way of life persists in the customs 
and dress of the inhabitants. This is 
travel off the beaten track, away from the 
advertised amenities of the Dalmatian 
coast. Among Mr. Rhodes’s adventures 
was a Herzegovinian bear hunt. The local 
species is a vegetarian, eating mostly 
berries and the leaves of a local plant 
called calladium. The bear Mr. Rhodes’s 
shooting party were looking for had been 
causing trouble in the local orchards in a 
distant farm. It was late September when 
most bears had gone into hibernation 
that they found the unfortunate animal 
peacefully guzzling great fistfuls of berries. 
After the gendarmes had pumped bullets 
into the bear apparently without result, he 
seized a tree trunk and began to belabour 
the surrounding rocks, apparently thinking 
that his enemies were concealed there, 
when the trunk snapped off in the middle. 
This bear must have been a very human 
creature because, at this point, it was 
observed to give a gesture of disgust and 
fling the trunk away. What happened to 
it in the end must be reserved for the 
readers of an agreeable book about a little 
known part of Europe by a most uncon- 
ventional traveller, who has no objection 
to roughing it. 

Mr. Sacheverell Sitwell has a remarkable 
store of experiences and customs gathered 
during his travels. His new book takes 
him to Denmark, and with the fullest 
Danish encouragement and help he has 
written what is, primarily, a topographical 
work, pointing to the places and architec- 
ture most worth seeing. In Mr. Sitwell’s 
opinion Denmark is one of the ‘‘ most 
delightful and pleasing countries in 
Europe ’”’ to visit at any time, except the 
winter. Much in Denmark is as new and 
brightly painted as the ideal classroom in 
an infant school. The landscape can be 
like a nursery wallpaper. There are some 
charming local customs, as that of the 


kindergarten of small children attached by 
strings to their nurse or teacher as they 
cross the road. There is Copenhagen 
with its Tivoli garden which make it one 
of the pleasantest summer resorts. Mr. 
Sitwell is in his happiest mood throughout 
this beautifully produced and illustrated 
volume, and he has some unforgettable 
things to say, as when, alluding to the 
great palace of Clausholm, he remarks 
that the flavour of this old house is 
so potent that “‘it was summer when 
we entered it, and autumn when we came 
out.” 

As far as I know I have not previously 
read anything by Mr. Donald Hall, who 
has half a dozen or more books of travel, 
fiction and poetry to his credit. His 
Eagle Argent is an Italian journey over not 
very familiar territory which Mr. Hall 
describes. He visited in his little car the 
Abruzzi, Molise, and Marché. Beginning 
at Montecassino with a long conversation 


. with Don Paolo who described with extra- 


ordinary impartiality the allied bombard- 
ment, he went on to many unfrequented 
places, though he also visited Urbino and 
Rimini. This is a most friendly and 
engaging travel book, written by a man 
who is a realist and has a pleasant sense of 
humour. Mr. Hall’s range is wide. He 
has extensive powers of appreciation. 
Architecture, art, and the lovely Italian 
scene all come under his survey, and the 
conversations recorded with people he met 
on the way are among the best things in a 
book I thoroughly enjoyed. 

Sir George Bell’s Soldier’s Glory, edited 
by his kinsman, Mr. Brian Stuart, is; 
without any doubt at all, one of the best 
and most vivid books of military reminis- 
cence in English. General Sir George 
Bell, the writer, died in 1877, when he was 
eighty-four. He must have been a first- 
rate regimental commander, as he was also 
simple, brave, and unpretentious. He 
fought through the Peninsular War, where 
he gained a tremendous opinion of Wel- 
lington. Afterwards he was retired on a 
half-pay pension of four shillings a day. 
In 1825 he was gazetted to a Regiment of 
the Line and saw service in India, the first 
Burma, Canada, the West Indies, in Corfu, 
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and in the Crimean War. He also met 
Abraham Lincoln and describes the meet- 
ing in some detail. 

The General wrote without any artifice 
at all, but he described all that he saw and 
experienced most vividly. His personality 
is so frank and sympathetic that he gains 
the reader’s affection in no time. The key 
to the success of this delightful book is 
to be found in the author’s casual remark 
about the British soldier : ‘“‘ At what an 
easy rate you may win the affection and 
respect of your men in the Army. They 
never forget a kindness, and any officer 
may be popular if he has common-sense 
and the feelings of a Christian.” All 
through Soldier’s Glory this excellent 
officer shows that he practised what he 
preached. 

ERIc GILLETT. 
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occupied it. The horrible legend of 
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| Lord Altrincham and Mr. Gilmour for their indefatigable crusade.”’ 


. Should be studied by | 
Yorkshire Post. | 
The Observer. 
Manchester Guardian. 

. all the more disquieting for (the 
The Times Literary Supplement. 
Cassandra, Daily Mirror. 


Birmingham Gazette. 


Available from all bookstalls and newsagents 1s. 6d. or by post Is. 9d. 
from The Spectator, 99 Gower Street, London, W.C.1. 
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The Unforgotten Army 


Japanese invincibility was shattered—let 
us hope for ever—by Fourteenth Army 
and Bill Slim. 

In Defeat Into Victory he tells the story 
of that arduous campaign, in scrupulous 
detail, with precision, vigour, candour and 
a refreshing—utterly genuine—humility. 
It is in every sense a magnificent story; 
Slim exercises his command as a narrator 
with the same taut decisiveness, the same 
combination of humanity, intelligence and 
generosity, as he showed constantly and 
consistently in the field. The memoirs of 
generals usually make dull or embarrassing 
reading—complacent over victory, nagging 
or plummily self-justificatory over defeat. 
These flaws are not in Bill Slim’s character. 
He is a whole man, as straightforward as 
he is solid; and that is the calibre and the 
texture of his writing. 

He tells the story from first to last as 
he saw it, from his arrival, called from a 
happy Divisional command in Paiforce to 
take over a battered corps in the long, 
terrible retreat of early 1942, to the 
moment of victory when the vanquished 
Japanese generals surrendered their swords 
to those who had defeated them. 

It is therefore a story in three phases: 
the first ends with bringing what remained 
of Burma Corps out over the border into 
Assam in the spring of 1942; the second 
is the phase of rebuilding, equipping, 
training and testing the forces which were 
to go back; the third consists of the series 
of fierce, thrusting battles which in just 
over twelve months, from March 1944 to 
midsummer 1945, took Fourteenth Army 
back across the whole width of Burma. 
It has a simple Wellingtonian complete- 
ness. Though the new techniques of air- 
lift and air-supply were used earlier and 
more extensively in this theatre of war than 
anywhere else, it was in many ways an old- 
fashioned war. The great battles—most of 
all, the decisive one of Kohima-Imphal— 
were infantryman’s battles. Burma 1942- 
45 is the ultimate vindication, with un- 
arguable proofs, of the traditional, British- 
trained infantryman, whether he was 
British Regular or Territorial, Gurkha, 
Sikh, Rajput, Punjabi Mussulman or West 
African. 
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ESSAYS PRESENTED TO 
SIR LEWIS NAMIER 


Edited by RICHARD PARES and 
A. J. P. TAYLOR 


Sixteen distinguished historians ex- 
press their admiration for the work 
of Sir Lewis Namier through a 
collection of essays ranging from 
the parliaments of Oliver Cromwell 
to European diplomacy of the 
twentieth century. 

With frontispiece. 36s. 


A History of Socialist Thought 


Volume III (Two Parts) 


The Second 
International 


G. D. H. COLE 


These two parts cover the period 
from the formation of the Second 
International in 1889—the centenary 
year of the great French Revolution 
—to the breakdown of the Inter- 
national in August 1914. 

70s. the two volumes. 


Mutiny at the 
Curragh 


A. P. RYAN 


King George V, Sir Winston Chur- 
chill, John Seely (Lord Mottistone), 
Lord Carson and Lord Balfour, 
among other important figures of 
the period, all appear prominently in 
this historic story now told for the 
first time. 8 plates. May 14. 18s. 


MACMILLAN 
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The Dark Ages 


W.PoGER. *.. 


of the beginnings of European verna- 


an appreciation 


cular literature, placed against the 
entire background of the secular 
tradition by a scholar who was master 
of the whole of that literature, in 
many languages, from Homer to 


Robert Bridges!’ The Times. 15s 


Gondal’s Queen 


EMILY BRONTE. Fannie E. Ratch- 
ford presents a cycle of eighty-four 
poems by Emily Bronté arranged for 
the first time in logical sequence, to 
recreate the ‘novel in verse’ which 
she wrote about her mystical king- 
dom of Gondal and its ruler, Augusta 
Geraldine Almeda. 18s 


BLOOD 
ROYAL 


All about royalty from ancient 
Egypt till tomorrow with wit 
and colour on every page. 


by IAIN MONCREIFFE 
and DON POTTINGER 


12s 6d 


NELSON 


The Unforgotten Army 


Slim himself was an infantryman; he 
was also an officer of the old Indian Army. 
By 1942 the Indian Army had won 
deathless honour in East Africa and the 
Western Desert; its final, most glorious 
laurels were added in Burma. To have 
served alongside such an Army is an un- 
forgettable privilege. Slim’s narrative 
reawakens experience long-buried; the 
formidable Burman names become com- 
prehensible and important once again. 
The full significance of grim little incidents 
in the pattern—the ‘‘ pimples”’ of Don- 
baik, for example, and the fierce, bloody 
contest for the District Commissioner’s 
tennis-court at Kohima—is quietly dis- 
closed. But this is not just paper warfare; 
the stench and fog of battle are there, the 
guesses, the gambles and the costly 
mistakes. 

Slim’s most marked quality, as a man 
and as a writer, is his magnanimity. The 
result of this, applied steadily to his long, 
careful study of the Burma campaign, is 
by far the fullest and fairest picture of it 
all—its events and its personalities—that 
has yet emerged. Even that leathery old 
warhorse, Vinegar Joe Stilwell, with his 
embittered dislike of Limeys, is treated 
with justice and kindness. Orde Wingate, 
who was not the most self-suppressing of 


Se 


generals, gets a completely square deal 
from a superior whose temper he severely 
tried more than once. Most warming of 
all—since much ill-tempered rubbish has 
been written on this theme—is the gene- 
rosity of Slim’s tributes to Wavell and | 
Auchinleck who, as Viceroy and as C.in-C. 
India, were so steadfast and so selfless in 
their support of South East Asia Com- 
mand’s great venture. 

The greatness of Slim’s book matches 
the greatness of the achievement which it 
chronicles; that indomitable companion- 
ship of men of many races, dubbed by the 
late Stuart Emeny (not long before he 
was killed) ‘‘ The Forgotten Army,”’ has | 
found in its commander its best and most | 
satisfying historian. 


JOHN CONNELL. 
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AMERICAN HORIZONS 


THE SHOCK OF RECOGNITION: THE DEVE- 
LOPMENT OF LITERATURE IN THE 
UNITED STATES RECORDED BY THE 
MEN WHO WRoTE It. Edited by 
Edmund Wilson. W. H. Allen. 45s. 


R. WILSON, by his perceptive 

judgments as a critic, in such works 
as Axel’s Castle, has done much to enrich 
and deepen our contemporary under- 
standing and appreciation of literature, 
both European and American. And, in 
his selection of what leading American 
writers have written about one another, 
and about literature in general, he has 
succeeded in clarifying the main trend of 
American literature from James Robert 
Lowell, one of the finest writers of pre- 
Civil War days, to John Dos Passos and 
Sherwood Anderson, who are, in some 
ways, the most significant as well as 
challenging of the Realist School of 
modern American novelists. 

In this anthology, few excerpts so de- 
serve reading and pondering over as what 
Emerson has written on Thoreau. Emer- 
son, the first and in some ways the greatest 
of the so-called ‘‘ Boston Brahmins,” saw 
in the ‘‘ open eye to beauty,’’ and “ ear 
to music,” of this inspired nature-lover, a 
genius of the wild, who saw in every 
chance sight an indication of sublime 
beauty. The perception of Emerson, the 
man of letters, and the poetic quality of 
Emerson’s imagination comes out in his 
fine essay on Thoreau. 

No less a lover of nature than Thoreau 
in his own way was Edgar Alan Poe, only 
his vision was always lit by the summer 
lightning of his fiery and quick-silver 
imagination. Great visionary though he 
was, he was also a most perceptive critic. 
Together with a vision of the nature of 
poetry, which inspired Mallarmé to write: 


Tel qu’en Lui-méme enfin Il’ éternité le change, 

Le poéte suscite avec un glaive nu, 

Son siécle epouvanté de n’avoir pas connu 

Que la mort triomphant dans cette voix 
étrange, 


—to quote lines from Mallarmé’s Sonnet 
on Poe, which is included in this anthology 
—went a brilliant if scathing wit. This 
wit is to be looked for more in Poe’s criti- 


cism than in his poetry, or short stories, 
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THE LYCIAN SHORE 
Freya Stark 


This is the second stage of Miss 
Stark’s Turkish travels and is the 
account of a single journey by sea 
along the Asia Minor coast in the 
five-ton ‘Elfin. Every bay and 
headland of these shores carries visible 
and invisible signs of its past, and it is 
Miss Stark’s particular magic that she 
fills out the meaning of space with 
something of its substance in time. 

With Illustrations 25s net 


ELEGANT FLOWER 


First Steps in China 


Desmond Neill 


Autobiography and travel, amuse- 
ment, fact and philosophy are blended 
with great skill and enjoyment in this 
penetrating picture of some of the 
personal problems of West meeting 
East. Mr. Neill joined the Malayan 
Civil Service after the war and is now 
Labour Officer in Singapore. 


With an Illustrated Map 18s net 
3rd printing 
STRAWBERRY FAIR 
A Biography of 


FRANCES COUNTESS WALDE- 
GRAVE, 1821-1879 


Osbert Wyndham Hewett 


‘The story of Lady Waldegrave is 
among the most astonishing in the 
social history of nineteenth-century 
England, and her reputation is en- 
hanced by the publication of this ex- 
cellent and sympathetic biography.’— 
The Manchester Guardian. 
With Illustrations 


‘MY DEAR DUCHESS’ 


Social and Political Letters to the 
Duchess of Manchester, 1858-69 


Edited by A. L. Kennedy 


* The real history of a period, it is said, 
has to be sought in the indiscretions 
of the great. If so, Lord Clarendon is 
eminently worthy of attention. The 
more interesting of his indiscretions 
are his frank, newsy letters to the 
Duchess of Manchester.’—Daily Tele- 
graph. With Illustrations 21s net 


JOHN MURRAY 


21s net 
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and we have an example of it in his demo- 
lition of Thomas Ward, an _ execrable 
poetaster: 

All this by way of Exalting the subject. 
The moon is made a painter, and the rain- 
bow a palette. And the moon has a pencil 
(THAT pencil) which she dips, by way of a 
brush, in the liquid radiance (the colors on 
a palette are not liquid) and then DRAWS 
(not paints) a likeness of the sun; but, in 
the attempt, plasters him too “ pearly,” 
puts it on too thick; the consequence of 
which is that some of the paint is spilt. 


It would be impossible to escape from 
the gaunt proportions of Whitman, who 
bestrides like a colossus the 19th century; 
uneven, massive, but at his best potent and 
torrential. And the interchange of corre- 
spondence between Whitman and Emer- 
son, included in this volume, reveals yet 
another side of his many-faceted nature. 
As Emerson so rightly remarked of Whit- 
man, 

You can’t confuse him with the other 
inhabitants of Brooklyn or New York. 


BEATRICE WEBB’S 
DIARIES 1924-1932 


Edited and with an introduction by 
MARGARET I. COLE 


This significant and long-awaited volume 
of Beatrice Webb’s diaries covers a 
period of vital transition in her attitude 
to the Soviet Union, and of unprece- 
dented development and turmoil in the 
Labour Party. 25s. net 


PIERRE 
MENDES-FRANCE 


The Pursuit of Freedom 


A book for students of world affairs, 
politics and diplomacy. The general 
reader too, will enjoy this story 
of wartime captivity, trial and escape, 
written by a man who has achieved 
such stature since. 


Ready soon 18s. net 


LONGMANS 


How they must shudder at him. He is 
awfully good! 


It was a stroke of genius to include in 
the anthology, so as to show the inter- 
action of Europe and America, D. H. 
Lawrence’s Studies in Classic American 
Literature (1924). Like most things that 
this formidable, if erratic, genius wrote, 
the two finest essays, Spirit of Place and 
The Shock of Recognition, are marked by 
brilliant insight. For an epitome of the 
main forces behind the development of 
American literature, it would be hard to 
better these words of Lawrence: 


Men are free when they are in a living 
homeland and not when they are straying 
and breaking away. Men are free when 
they are obeying some deep, inward voice 
of religious belief. Obeying from within. 
Men are free when they belong to a living, 
organic, believing community, active in 
fulfilling some unfulfilled, perhaps un- 
realized purpose. 


One of the most illuminating excerpts in 
this anthology is the ‘‘ Critical Essay of 
James on Hawthorne.” In writing about 
the sense of guilt in Hawthorne’s most 
‘**Jamesian’’ novel, Transformation, it 
seems almost as though James were 
writing on his own “* metaphysical novels,”’ 
of the great period, What Maisie Knew and 
The Golden Bowl. In these novels, as in 
Hawthorne, evil is pervasive; and the 
horror at corruption is very American. 
The repudiation of evil, which stems from 
the Puritan tradition, and is an endemic 
force in American life and thought, is 
analysed with acute perception in Santa- 
yana’s probing and incisive analysis of 
Josiah Royce: 


How should moralism, that frowns on 
this wicked world, be reconciled with 
pantheism and optimism, that hug it to 
their bosom? By the ingenious if rather 
melodramatic notion that we should. hug 
it with a bear’s hug . . . in holding evil by 
the throat; so that the world was good 
because it was a good world to strangle, and 
if we only managed to do so, the more it 
deserved strangling the better world it was. 


To complete the picture of the American 
mentality, there is the brilliant analysis of 
Theodore Dreiser by H. L. Menken. 
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American Horizons 


Though what he says about Dreiser’s 
‘* philistinism ’’ and crudities are especially 
true of Dreiser, they do hold true of certain 
aspects of American life, which should not 
be ignored in making an assessment of 
the American character, as it emerges from 
American literature: 


One sees in the man (Theodore Dreiser) 
all the especial marks of the novelist; his 
capacity for photographic and relentless 
observation, his insatiable curiosity, his 
keen zest in life as a spectacle, his compre- 
hension of and sympathy for the poor striv- 
ing of humble folks, his endless mulling of 
insoluble problems, his recurrent Phili- 
stinism, his impatience of restraints, his 
fascinated suspicion of messiahs, his relish, 
for the gaudy drama of big cities, his 
incurable Americanism. 


Much of this could be applied also to, 
perhaps, the biggest genius of the modern 
American novel, Thomas Wolfe. And 
it is a drawback to the book that not one 
of the many penetrating studies of his 
great autobiographical novels, Time and 
the River and Look Homewards Angel, is 
included. It is also regrettable that, 
apart from a long and rather bad poem of 
Amy Lowell, there is no suggestion in this 
volume of the prodigious achievement of 
modern American poetry in the 20th cen- 
tury. But, in its range of material, variety 
of excerpts, excellent editing, fine annota- 
tions on each of the authors anthologized, 
this book of Mr. Wilson is a classic of its 
kind. Davip LUTYENS. 


Novels 


Mr. HAMISH GLEAVE. Richard Llewellyn. 
Joseph. 12s. 6d. 

WATERFRONT. Budd Schulberg. Bodley 
Head. 5s. 

THE TREE OF MAN. Patrick White. Eyre 
and Spottiswoode. 18s. 

PEOPLE TO BE FOUND. Joanna Cannan. 
Gollancz. 12s. 6d. , 

THE FLIGHT FROM’ THE ENCHANTED. Iris 
Murdoch. Chatto and Windus. 15s. 

DEATH IN THE QUADRANGLE. Eilis Dillon. 
Faber. 10s. 6d. 

DIAMONDS ARE FOREVER. 
Cape. 12s. 6d. 


Ian Fleming. 
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The Golden Jubilee and 
the publication of the thousandth 
volume of the most 
comprehensive series of its kind, 
ranging over all great literature 
in, or translated into, English 


Sa 


No 1000 ARISTOTLE’S 
METAPHYSICS 


Edited and translated by JOHN WAR- 
RINGTON. Introduction by sIR DAVID 
Ross. A work recognized as of basic 
importance in the history of civilization, 
here rendered for the first time as easily 
comprehensible as possible to the 
Everyman reader. 7s. 


No 999 MANZONIT’S 
THE BETROTHED 


I Promessi Sposi, translated by ARCHI- 
BALD COLQUHOUN. The first and greatest 
of all Italian novels in the translation 
which has contributed more than any 
other single factor to the recognition in 
the English-speaking world of Man- 
zoni’s greatness. 576 pp. 7s. 


Among many other new volumes and 
editions are: the Plays of Aeschylus, the 
Plays of Euripides (2 vols.), Everyman 
and Medieval Miracle Plays, Balzac’s 
Eugénie Grandet, Smollett’s Peregrine 
Pickle (2 vols.), Stow’s Survey of London 

. and coming shortly, Milton’s Poems 
and Coleridge’s masterpiece Biographia 
Literaria, both in new texts. . . . There 
are in fact already 250 volumes in the 
larger format at 6s. or 7s. each, and more 
than 400 in the original size at 5s. each. 


Biography, Fiction, Poetry, Drama, 

Travel, Philosophy, Religion; these 

are some of the sections covering 

500 great authors’ works, all detailed 

in the 36-page catalogue which may 
be had free. 


*Buy the books from Booksellers 
throughout the world 


+ 


J .M .. DENT & SONS LTD 
ALDINE HOUSE BEDFORD STREET 
LONDON W.C.2 
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HE New Treachery is a theme which 

evidently appeals to novelists: here is 
another version of it. Mr. Hamish Gleave 
is a senior Foreign Office official, idealistic 
perhaps, certainly cramped and frustrated 
by his financial and family circumstances, 
but seeming, when we first meet him (at 
the Derby) far removed from treason. 
With alarming skill and, some may say, 
too much sympathy, Richard Llewellyn 
proceeds to show how his “‘ hero” gradu- 
ally comes to take the road to Moscow, 
aided on the way by Communist agents 
with whom his first association is wholly 
innocent. The staccato, impressionist 
style in which the book is written gives it 
an appropriately nightmarish quality. It 
is at its best when it is concerned (as 
mostly it is) to make us understand 
Gleave’s thoughts and feelings, at its 
weakest when it takes us into Whitehall— 
allowing Gleave, for example, so very 
easily to pilfer the F.O.’s most secret 
archives. Throughout, however, it is 


QUESTION 
AND 
ANSWER 


in South Africa 


MAGISTRATE: ‘Is it the function 
of a priest to defy the law?’ 


FATHER HUDDLESTON : ‘Is it 
the function of a priest to remain 
silent in the face of injustice?’ 


Father Huddleston’s 


READ Naught for your Comfort 
Collins 12s. 6d. 
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disturbingly plausible. How interesting 
it would be to have it reviewed by Donald 
Maclean. 

For stark realism, however, turn to 
Waterfront. This is a grimly enthralling 
story of the Port of New York by a man 
who has made it his business to know it 
in all its notorious corruption. The 
book’s characters match its theme in 
verisimilitude: the young docker who is 
murdered for rebelling against the travesty 
of trade unionism; his sister who harasses 
a young slum-born priest till he investi- 
gates and makes his investigation his 
private crusade; the thug of an ex-prize- 
fighter in whom lurks some embryo of 
conscience; and on the other side Charley 
the Gent, the ruthless boss Johnny 
Friendly and, further up the line, the con- 
temptible Weeping Willie and the formid- 
able, granite millionaire Big Tom 
McGovern. Here is a Charles Reade tale 
in modern idiom, vigorous and exciting 
and crude, lit by flames of humanity, and 
fired by indignation; obviously true to 
life, even in the trivial consequence of all 
the pother. 

No less realistic but infinitely less turbu- 
lent is The Tree of Man. We find an 
Australian and his bride building their 
youthful home in the bush, both of them 
nearly inarticulate yet quick of under- 
standing; and then everything happens— 
tragic, comic, humdrum, unexpected— 
before old Stan Parker dies in old Amy’s 
arms in what has become the city. This 
is a story of a lifetime and a neighbour- 
hood; in them events are subordinated to 
characters, of whom there is a remarkable 
gallery. It is thoroughly and authentically 
Australian, but at the same time has a 
universal quality which enhances its power 
and memorability. 

There is a deceptive simplicity about 
People to be Found; deceptive because in 
truth it is very like a fairy story, of the 
charlady’s ugly duckling of a son who 
proves a scholar and marries the squire’s 
daughter; with whom he shares the bond, 
amongst others, of love of horses. Though 
in this pleasant, theatrical tale Joanna 
Cannan once again displays to advantage 
her power of sharp observation in a 


NOVELS 


varied range of people and plenty of 
plausible, often amusing, incident, she 
seeks to plumb no depths. It is not even 
clear how her hero and heroine are what 
they are, with, it seems, neither heredity 
nor environment so to shape them. But 
this is a conundrum of which, in the 
reading, one is little conscious. 

Sophistication, not simplicity, is the 
keynote of The Flight from the Enchanter, 
and though here again we are treated to 
plenty of realism (in the modern mode) 
there is all the time a phantasy that distorts 
scenes and characters and gives them the 
logical unreasonableness of a dream. The 
book is concerned with the goings-on of a 
diversified group—young Annette, so eager 
to learn life; the civil servant possessed 
by his secretary; Rosa and her two Polish 
refugees who progress from the helpless 
to the sinister; the scholar dedicated to 
one futile investigation; and _ others: 
goings-on around the enchanter, Mischa 
Fox—famous, but for nothing in parti- 
cular. At least I think that Mischa is the 
enchanter; the flight is each character’s 
attempt to escape from something in his 
or her self. Probably there is more 
symbolism than I appreciated; as it was, 
I found Iris Murdoch’s story entertaining, 
and almost something more. 

Death in the Quadrangle is set in an 
imaginary and I trust unrealistic Dublin 
university (universities are as handy as 
schools for your writer of detective stories). 
Even if some of these eccentric Dons (hard 
to keep them all clear all the time) are 
possible, the central crime must be put 
down as fantastic, and the detection as 
near to it. But it is all good clean Irish 
fun, with a puzzle that you had better try 
to solve by conjecture not ratiocination. 

The puzzle (find the bosses of the 
diamond-smuggling racket) matters much 
less than the action, now homicidal, now 
erotic, of Diamonds are Forever; in which 
Ian Fleming again comes near to catching 
the authentic atmosphere of American 
gangsterdom surrounding a British secret 
service agent. But I found his Mr. Bond 
too invincible, the lovely Tiffany too un- 
tarnishable. I preferred the description 
of Las Vegas. But the mayhem all goes 


with a merry swing, and that is what 
chiefly matters in a thriller. 
MILWARD KENNEDY. 


BOOKS IN BRIEF 


HE second and final volume of the 

Truman Memoirs, Years of Trial and 
Hope (Hodder and Stoughton, 30s.), is the 
story of the ex-President’s experiences 
from 1946 to 1953. It is as decisive, 
honest and lively as the first volume. A 
most valuable and readable book. 

* * * 

Miss Flora Armitage’s The Desert and 
the Stars (Faber & Faber, 25s.) is a 
portrait of T. E. Lawrence, which provides 
a welcome contrast to the last biography 
of this enigmatic genius. Sane and very 
well written, it ends with a satisfying 
** Epilogue’ on Mr. Aldington’s stric- 
tures. 

* * * 


Several generations of readers must feel 


Marshal of the Royal Air Force 
SIR JOHN SLESSOR 


G.C.B., D.S.O., M.C. 


THE CENTRAL BLUE 


Recollections and Reflections 


This book is the reflection of a man’s 
life-long devotion to the R.A.F., a 
devotion so complete that his private 
life is lost in this enthralling account 
of the development of British air- 
power since the First World War. 
His account of the R.A.F.’s wartime 
operations is written from an intimate 
knowledge of the background to high 
| policy. A major contribution to the 
history of one of the great revolution- 
ary developments of our time. | 


704 pages, illustrated, 30s. net 
CASSELL | 
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that thanks are due to Everyman’s Library 
for the wonderful work accomplished 
during the fifty years of its existence. 
Messrs. Dent must be congratulated most 
sincerely on the thousandth book which 
has just appeared. .It is Aristotle’s Meta- 
physics (7s. 6d.), edited and translated by 
John Warrington, with an introduction by 
Sir David Ross. 
* * * 

The purpose of Professor L. C. Martin’s 
Poetical Works of Robert Herrick (Oxford: 
Clarendon Press. London: Cumberlege, 
63s.) is to provide a reliable text of all of 
the poet’s ascertained writings, and of any 
other writings that can reasonably be 
attributed to him. It is a pattern of what 
such things should be. 

* * * 

In Shakespeare Survey 9 (C.U.P., 21s.) 
Professor Allardyce Nicoll has assembled 
a fascinating series of contributions and 
several pages of plates dealing with 
Hamlet. It maintains the high standard 
of an admirable series. 


Sholem 
Asch 


The 
PROPHET 


This epic story of a people in 
exile and the prophet who so 
movingly foretold the coming 
of their Messiah, forms a worthy 
climax to the cycle of Biblical 
novels that also includes The 
Nazarene, The Apostle, Mary 
and Moses. los. 


MACDONALD 


Extremely partisan and controversial 
MacArthur, 1941-1945 (Heinemann, 42s.), 
written by Major-General C. A. Wil- 
loughby, MacArthur’s former Intelligence 
chief, with the help of John Chamberlain, 
describes the general’s work in the World 
War and afterwards in the east. 

* * * 

Readers interested in the Royal Navy 
and Mercantile Marine should notice 
Flying Angel (Methuen, 15s.), which is 
the story of the Missions to Seamen, by 
L. A. G. Strong, and Captainof the Queens 
(Oldbourne, 15s.) by Captain H. Grattidge 
and Richard Collier. An ex-Commodore 
of the Cunard Line, Captain Grattidge 
draws on fifty years at sea for his reminis- 
cences. 

* * * 

The Summer King (Thames & Hudson, 
l6s.) is Aylmer Vallance’s posthumous 
and readable account of the German 
baron, Theodore von Neuhoff, who be- 
came King of Corsica 200 years ago. 

* * * 

A careful and, indeed, almost clinical 
approach to his subject is one of the most 
striking characteristics of Dr. Gregorio 
Marajfion’s Tiberius, a Study in Resent- 
ment (Hollis & Carter, 25s.). W. R. 
Wells’s translation is capable. 

* * * 

Mr. Wilfrid Noyce and Sir John Hunt 
are the translators of Gaston Rebuffat’s 
Starlight and Storm (Dent, 18s.), which 
describes the ascent of six great “‘ North 
Faces of the Alps.’’ Rebuffat is one of the 
most experienced of Alpine guides. 

* * * 


Among recent important and rewarding 
books of verse are Edwin Muir’s One Foot 
in Eden (Faber, 10s. 6d.), the best selection 
by this poet; Clive Sansom’s The Witnesses 
and other Poems (Methuen, 8s. 6d.); and 
The River Steamer and other Poems 
(Cresset, 9s. 6d.) by E. J. Scovell. An 
Anthology of New Zealand Verse (O.U.P., 
London: Cumberlege, 21s.), selected by 
Robert Chapman and Jonathan Bennett, 
contains 275 poems by nearly fifty poets 
who have written during the last hundred 
years. They are mainly sensible but not 
remarkable verses. : E. G. 


Financial 


MARKET REVIEW 


By LOMBARDO 


HE Budget and its effects on the 

Stock Market must, naturally, be my 
main theme for this report on the month 
of April in the City. The first half of the 
month was, in the main, a period of 
anticipatory shuffling with uncertainty 
yielding to optimism only about two days 
before the Chancellor faced the Commons 
on the 17th, to surprise everyone with his 
proposals. 

Whatever the political critics may say, 
with or without substance in their argu- 
ments, the investing public quickly made 
it clear that Mr. Macmillan’s proposals 
were considered a green light to those 
waiting with money to put into industrial 
and commercial enterprises if Govern- 
ment policy seemed favourable. In the 
first place uncertainty had been removed: 
the disquieting pre-Budget talk about a 
possible capital gains tax, heavy burdens 
on company profits, further curbs on 
capital goods investment, and so on, 
had been reduced by the Budget pro- 
posals to the rise in undistributed profits 
tax from 24 to 3 per cent., and from 27} to 
30 per cent. on distributed profits. 

Next, the key word “‘ Savings ’’ which 
the Chancellor used to describe the general 
theme of his Budget, was one which 
augured well for investment, since a good 
proportion of savings would in the long 
run be put through the Stock Exchange 
into industry. The proposal which par- 
ticularly encourages this view is that 
which will allow people not at present in 
approved schemes for retirement pensions 
to claim the full amount of annual con- 
tributions for tax relief up to £500 a year 
or 10 per cent. of earned income in any 
one year. The effect of this concession 
would obviously be to increase substan- 
tially the annual flow of premium pay- 
ments to the insurance companies, and 
they, in turn, would be heavier buyers of 
first-class equities. 
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One of the interesting features in the 
market reactions to the Budget has been 
the attitude to the increases in distributed 
and undistributed profits tax. The criti- 
cal comment these proposals aroused in 
the City was indicated by an editorial 
article in the Financial Times which stated: 
‘““If the argument is that a higher dis- 
tributed profits tax will encourage sav- 
ings by companies, then it is all the more 
wrong to raise the undistributed rate. In 
any case, this is not the moment to 
discourage the public from investing 
in British industry.” In another column 
of the same issue, however, a regular 
contributor pointed out, in a reference 
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to the tax, that ‘it would be easy to 
overestimate its real effects.” 

Recent company reports and dividends 
of some of the market leaders such as 
Shell Transport—which announced, on 
the eve of the Budget, bigger profits, 
bigger dividends and a scrip issue—have 
encouraged investors to ignore the profits 
tax where the earnings cover is substantial. 
They will no doubt look more anxiously 
at the earnings yield and market prospects 
before they bid for second-class stocks 
whose yields at current prices may not 
be justified by future profits when the 
credit squeeze is having its severest effects 
on their markets and the new profits tax 
has to be met. 

As we go to press it is too early to 
say whether the initial buoyancy of mar- 
kets will be maintained, in spite of some 
profit-taking which can be expected at 
the end of the account, and will then 
develop into a strong bull period. All 
the indications are that those who bought 
quickly the day after the Budget will be 
justified in their anticipation of sub- 
stantial support coming eventually 
from the institutions: but there may be 
a considerable time-lag, and weak holders 
may depress some sections of the market 
with impatient selling, and thus give the 
opportunities of finding stock at levels 
which meet the needs of professional in- 
vestment managers. 

LOMBARDO. 


RECORD REVIEW 


By ALEC ROBERTSON 


Orchestral 


URTWANGLER, with the Berlin 

Philharmonic Orchestra, gives a good 
if a rather relaxed performance of 
Beethoven’s First Symphony on H.M.V. 
ALP1324. He does not make enough of 
the composer’s dynamic contrasts or find 
all the humour there is in the last move- 
ment, but on the reverse the great con- 
ductor is at his finest in his rendering of 
the Leonora No. 2 Overture. This is 
not so satisfying a work as No. 3, but it 


contains some grand music and it is 
fascinating to compare, Tovey’s analysis 
in hand, the two overtures. - As the best 
performance of the symphony, Toscanini’s, 
is on the spare side of his recording of the 
Ninth Symphony, it is valuable to have 
one only a little less good coupled with 
the best performance, to date, of Leonora 
No. 2. 

Somewhat stolid performances. of 
Leonora No. 3 and Coriolanus by the 
same orchestra, under Fritz Lehmann, are 
coupled with Beethoven’s rarely heard 
Fantasia for Pianoforte, Chorus and 
Orchestra in C Minor. This consists of 
an introduction for solo piano, a set of 
variations on a song for piano and 
orchestra, and the metamorphosis of this 
march-like song tune into a hymn of 
praise, in which voices join, of music’s 
beneficent power (a movement obviously 
foreshadowing the choral movement of 
the Ninth Symphony). A curious, interest- 
ing and by no means unenjoyable hotch- 
potch (D.G.G. DGM18234). 

This month brings us the first of 
Honegger’s five symphonies to be issued 
over here. This is the third symphony 
which bears the sub-title ‘‘ Liturgique ”’ 
in reference to the quotations, from the 
Latin liturgy, placed above each of the 
three movements—Dies ira, De _ pro- 
foundis clamari, and Dona Nobis pacem. 
Composed in 1946 and dedicated to 
Charles Munch (who gave the first per- 
formance that year in Zurich), the sym- 
phony is said to portray the revolt of man 
against God and his final submission. 
Honegger’s lyricism makes a very moving 
thing of the slow movement and of the 
Coda to the last one, and his dramatic 
sense is given full play elsewhere. The 
performance (Robert Denzler conducting 
the Paris Conservatoire Orchestra) is good 
and very well recorded, but the brass have 
a vibrato that may be disconcerting to 
English ears, though not to mine. A 
charming early work, Chant du joie, fills 


in the vacant space on the disc (Decca | 


LXTS5118). 
Prokofief’s Piano Concerto No. 2 in 
G Minor, played by Shura Cherkassky 


with Herbert Menges conducting the | 
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ness, aform of Bank Statement 
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sums received and a day-to- 
day balance of the account. 
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Philharmonia Orchestra, is another work 
new to our catalogues. It is difficult to 
understand why this concerto is so seldom 
played, for the music has lyrical charm 
(in its first movement), vigour and 
humour in the two succeeding movements 
and a pleasing, if rather too long, finale. 
Performance and recording are excellent 
and the disc has the added attraction of 
an almost equally good performance of 
Shostakovitch’s Concerto for Piano, Trum- 
pet and Strings on the reverse—light- 
weight music but diverting (H.M.V. 
ALP1349). 

The tuneful, neatly turned, and beauti- 
fully orchestrated music of Lalo’s Suites 
1 and 2 from the ballet Namouna, delight- 
fully played by Jean Martinon and the 
L.P.O. and very well recorded, can be 
trusted to charm anyone but the dreary 
Willies (Decca LXT5114). 


Chamber Music 
Deletions had left us without a recording 


of Haydn’s ‘‘Emperor’’ Quartet (C Major, 
Op. 76, No. 3), but the gap is now filled 
with a good performance of the work 
by the Koechert Quartet which is 
extremely well recorded (D.G.G. 
DG16026). You can eat your supper, 
if you like, to the beguiling strains 
of Lalande’s Sinfonies pour les Soupers 
du Roy or some of Rameau’s more 
vigorous ballet music from Les Paladins, 
both in modern arrangements, admirably 
played by the Lamoureux Orchestra under 
Pierre Columbo (L’Oiseau Lyre OL50106). 

Toscanini hummed at times in his 
recording of La Bohéme and Casals 
occasionally grunts as he plays his part, 
with Stern, Schneider, Katims, and 
Tortelier, in a glorious performance of 
Schubert’s C Major Quintet. So who will 
mind. The recording is good. (Philips 
ABL 3100.) 


Choral and Song 


Two of Bach’s motets, Jesu meine 


2 Homo sapiens lives here 


Lots of books have been written about banking. Its 
development has been plotted right through the past and 
present, and projected well into the future. All very laudable 
and necessary. We sometimes feel, however, that more 
space should be found for a review of its more human side. 
After all, the friendly relations between our customers 
and ourselves matter a great deal, as you will find when 
you go in for a talk with one of our managers. 


Everyone with a 


National Provincial 


cheque book gets service 
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as a 


Sadler's Wells Ballet 
Silver Jubilee 


Comus— Overture and Minuet— Purcell 
Prospect before us, Fugue in D major— Boyce 
Harlequin in the Street, Allegro (No. 10) —Couperin 
Lord of Burleigh, Agitato (No. 5) and Allegro vivace (No. 6) — Mendelssohn 
Les Rendezvous, Allegro non troppo (No. 5) and Allegro (No. 6) — Auber 
The Rake’s Progress — Gavin Gordon 
Apparitions, Consolation (No. 1) and Galop (No. 7) —Liszt 
Horoscope, Valse for the Gemini— Lambert 
Wedding Bouquet, Tango and Waltz— Stein 
with Section of the Chorus of the Royal Opera House, Covent Garden 
Adam Zero, Dance of Summer— Bliss 
Cinderella, Waltz and Midnight— Prokofiev 


CLP1IO70 


Robert Irving 
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Freude, intimate and, in the ninth section, 
with one of the composer’s most beautiful 
farewells to the world and, on the reverse, 
the mighty Singet dem Herrn, for 
double chorus, are finely sung by the 
Berlin Motet Choir, conductor Giinther 
Arndt, on Telefunken LGM65032. The 
sound, at times very powerful, is well con- 
tained on the disc. That also is true of the 
splendid performance of Handel’s now 
neglected oratorio Israel in Egypt in a 
newly orchestrated version by Sir Malcolm 
Sargent, who conducts the famous 
Huddersfield Choral Society and _ the 
Liverpool Philharmonic Orchestra. Sir 
Malcolm wisely omits the dull or borrowed 
numbers. Elsie Morrison, Monica Sin- 
clair and Richard Lewis take their few 
chances very well, but in this work the 
chorus is the true principal (Columbia 
33CX 1347-8). 

At last there is a really satisfactory 
performance of Fauré’s lovely Requiem. 
Ansermet and the Suisse Romande Orches- 
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TWENTY-FOUR SHILLINGS 
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tra, Suzanne Danco and Gérard Souzay 
the soloists. Excellent recording (Decca 
LXTS5158). 

Also recommended. Brahms’s Requiem, 
Berlin Philharmonic Orchestra, St. Hed- 
wig’s Cathedral Choir; soloists, Elisabeth 
Griimner and _ Fischer-Dieskau;  con- 
ductor, Kempe. Very good indeed. 
(H.M.V. ALPS1351; ALP1352.) George 
Butterworth’s two Houseman song cycles, 
A Shropshire Lad and Bredon Hill, sensi- 
tively sung by John Cameron, accom- 
panied by Gerald Moore, and recorded 
under the auspices of the British Council 
(H.M.V. DLP1117). 


Opera 


Those who prefer The Magic Flute with- 
out any of the dialogue, and so in a concert 
version, will naturally turn to the excellent 
Decca version (LXT5085-7). D.G.G. 
DGM18267-9 contains, however, enough 
of the dialogue spoken (except in the 
case of Papagena) by a cast of actors to 
give the feel of a performance. It is a very 
good performance, directed by Ferenc 
Fricsay with the R.I.A.S. symphony 
orchestra and chorus and with an excellent 
cast that includes Maria Stader (Pamina), 
Rita Streich (Queen of Night), Lisa Otto 
(Papagena), Ernst Hafliger (Tamino), 
Josef Greind! (Sarastro), Fischer-Dieskau 
(Papageno) and Kim Borg (Speaker). 
Some of the tempos are too fast, absurdly 
so in the duet “‘ Bei Mannern,” and the 
Three Ladies are apt to wobble a bit; but 
in general the standard is high and the 
conductor does full justice to the various 
aspects of the music, giving, in particular, 
a wonderful air of mystery to the Temple 
scenes. 

Decca issue a delightful performance of 
Donizetti’s L’Elisir d’amore on LXT5155- 
7, which is better on points than the two 
H.M.V. discs of 1953 (ALP1067-8). 
Hilda Gueden, Guiseppe di Stefano, 
Renato Capecchi and Fernando Corena 
are all in good form. Pradelli, with the 
orchestra (and chorus) of the Maggio 
Musicale Fiorentino, keep the music on 
the move. The recording is first rate. 


ALEC ROBERTSON. 
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BESPOKE BOOTS & SHOES 


TOM HILL (Knightsbridge) LTD. 
Established 187. 
Makers of High Class Boots, Shoes : Leggings for Riding, 
Polo, Hunting, Military, Court and Civilian use. 


26 Brompton Road, London, S.W.1. 
KEN. 8020 


SCHOOLS 


BOARDING SCHOOLS, TUTORS, DOMESTI 
SCIENCE and SECRETARIAL TRAINING COLLEGES 
Advice given free of charge to parents stating age of pupil, 

approximate fee and district preferred. 
J. & J. PATON, Ltp. 
143 Cannon Street, London, E.C.4 
Telephone: Mansion House 5053. 
Publishers of Paton’s List of Schools. Post free, 8s. 6d. 


SPECIAL TRAINING 


THE TRIANGLE SECRETARIAL COLLEGE, South 
Molton Street, W.1. Full Secretarial training for women. 
Appointments Register open to students throughout their 

career. Early application for 1956/57 vacancies essential 
(MAY. 5306-8). 


BENDIXEN’S 


red Nourse (née Bendixen), B.A., Miss Turner, B.Sc., 
A.K.C., Miss M. &. Lang, B.A., Dipl. Educ. Staff of 

qualified tutors to women students. 

Laboratories. Prospectus on application. 

66 BAKER STREET, W.1. Welbeck 5802. 


DAVES. LAING and DICK, 7 Holland Park, W.11.— 
Individual tuition for examinations. Services entrance 
examinations. University Entrance and Scholarship. Ist 
M.B. General Certificate at all levels. Tel. No. Park 7437-8. 


FURNISHED ACCOMMODATION 


ELIGHTFUL FURNISHED HOLIDAY BUNGALOWS 

by quiet sandy beach. Every requirement from refrig- 
erator to table napkin. Maid service: Temple, Winterton- 
on-Sea, Norfolk 


Rate for CLASSIFIED ADVERTISEMENTS 
is 1/6 a line with a minimum of 3 lines. 
A line averages 7 words. 
Telephone your instructions to: 
Holborn 5708 (Extn. 24). 


HOTEL 


GUIDE 


SCOT.—Berystede Hotel. West End standard of com- 
fort in country surroundings. Extensive gardens. Hard 
a courts. Golf. Riding. *Phone: 888/90. 


BARNSTAPLE. .—Imperial Hotel. Overlooking the River 
Taw. Touring centre for _— and Devon. Garden. 
*Phone: Rec. 3232. Vis. 210011 


BATILE. Sussex.—Beauport Park Hotel. A typical English 
country home in a perfect setting of 1,400 acres. All bed- 
rooms H. & C. and central heating, interior spring mattresses, 
private bathrooms. Licensed. Tel.: Baldslow 222. 


(CAMBRIDGE. .—Blue Boar Hotel. Opposite Trinity Great 
Gate, conveniently situated for the Colleges and points of 
interest. "Phone: 3030 


ARDIFF.—Park Hotel; Restaurant; Grill; Banqueting 
Rooms; Cocktail Bar; Gentlemen’s Hairdressing; 
Garage. ’Phone 2566 (5 lines). 


ORNWALL.—Steepcot Private Hotel, Treknow. Lovely 
views, close Trebarwith Sands. Interior sprung, H. & C. 
Brochure. Tintagel 357. 


UBLIN.—Royal Hibernian. ’Phone 72991 (10 lines). 
Tel.: Hibernia. 


ASTBOURNE.—Hydro Hotel, South Cliff, facing sea. 
ist Class accommodation at moderate inclusive terms. 
*Phone 643. 
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HOTEL 


GUIDE 


EXMOUTH. .—Imperial Hotel. Facing south-west and 
overlooking the sea from its island site of 44 acres in the 
centre of the Esplanade. ’*Phone 2296/8. 


GOLANT. near Fowey, Cornish Riviera—-Penquite House 
Hotel. Quiet comfort and excellent food in superbly 
situated country house. Boating. Fishing. 


HARROGATE.- Cairn Hydro Hotel. In 4 acres of 
grounds. Tennis courts. Full suite of Medical Baths. 
Private suites. ’Phone: 4005/8. 


AWKHURST, Kent.—Tudor Hall Hotel. First-class. 
Fully licensed. A.A., R.A.C. Ideal centre for Kentish 
Weald and East Sussex. Tel. 2312. Resident Proprietor. 


AYWARDS HEATH, Sussex 
in great comfort. Swimming pool, 
acres lovely grounds. Phone: 670. 


Birch Hotel. Good living 
tennis, squash and 20 


FIERSTMONCEDX, Boreham.—The White Friars Hotel. 
An 18th-century building, appealing to those who appre- 
ciate quiet comfort, all bedrooms H. & C., electric fires, in- 
terior-sprung mattresses, private bathrooms, excellent cuisine, 
fully licensed, garages, four acres of well-kept gardens. Tel.: 
Herstmonceux 3299, 


OVE, Sussex.—Dudley Hotel. 75 rooms, 40 bathrooms. 
Restaurant open to non-residents—American Bar— 
Large Garage. Hove 36266. Man. Dir.: F. KUNG (Swiss). 


[PSWICH.— Great White Horse Hotel. Made famous by 
Charles Dickens in Pickwick Papers. In the centre of the 
town. ’Phone: 3584. Telegrams: ‘ Pickwick, Ipswich.” 


Kettlewell, via Skipton.—The 


Y ORKSHIRE DALES. 
medically recommended; quiet; 


Race-Horses Hotel: 


select; renowned cuisine; recognized motoring centre; 
beautiful fell moorland and riverside walks. A.A., R.A.C., 
’Phone 233. Tariff from Resident Owner. 
KILLARNEY (Ireland). 

International Hotel. Tel.: 16. 
LLANDUDNO.— —Marine Hotel. Central position on 


Promenade, between Great and Little Orme. 


Touring 
centre for Snowdon country. *Phone: 7447. 


One of the best in N. 
Fishing. A.A. and 
* Handotel.” 


LLANGOLLEN.— Hand Hotel. 
Wales. H. & C. water all rooms. 
R.A.C. ’Phone: 3207. Telegrams: 


Hotel. One minute 
*Phone: Frobisher 


Lene Barkston Gardens 
— s Court Station. Moderate tariff. 


ONDON.—Brown’'s Hotel. 
known throughout the world. 
Hyde Park 6020. Telegrams: 


First-class London _hotel 
Private suites. ’Phone 
* Brownotel, Piccy, London.’’ 


LONDON.— Royal Court Hotel, Sloane Square, S.W.1. 
First-class. Moderate Tariff. 2 lifts. A. Wild Bey, late 
of Cairo. Sloane 9191. 


LONDON, S.W.1.—St. Ermin’s Hotel. 

In the quiet charm of Westminster. 200 rooms; 100 
bathrooms. Fully licensed and the very best cuisine. 
A. Gilles, Managing Director (late of Savoy Hotel and 
Grosvenor House, London). Tel. ABBey 7888. 


1 ARLBOROUGH. —Castle and Ball Hotel. Com- 
fortabie modern accommodation in an old Hostelry. 
Hot and cold water in bedrooms. ’Phone: 2. 


ATLOCK.—New Bath Hotel. Indoor and Outdoor 
Swimming Pools of thermal water. Hard Tennis Court. 
*Phone: Matlock 39, 


NORFOLK COAST. An hotel “permeated with the atmo- 

sphere of happiness, courtesy and willing service.” 

> a a with pleasure. Chalet Hotel, Winterton-on-Sea, 
Norfol 


OXFORD. Randoiph Hotel. Close to the Martyrs’ 
Memorial, Cornmarket and St. Giles. First-class accom- 


modation. ’Phone: 47481/5. 


PENZANCE. Old Coast-Guards Hotel, Mousehole. Quiet 
restful hotel in unspoilt old-world Cornish fishing cove; 
excellent library; very comfortable chairs and beds; full sea 
view; garden to sea. Terms from 7 to 11 guineas according to 
season. Illustrated Brochure sent. Phone and ’Grams: N. R. 
Bryant, Mousehole 222. 


ROSS.— Royal Hotel. The best Hotel in the Wye Valley. 
With gardens overlooking the Horseshoe Bend. Special 
Winter Terms for residence. ’Phone: 2769. 


Convenient for visitors to 


UTHIN.—Castle Hotel. 
H. & C. water in bedrooms. ‘Phone: 


Ruthin Castle. 
49, 


ALISBURY.—White Hart Hotel. 18th-century hotel near 
the Cathedral and the Market Square. ’Phone: 219711. 


T. LEONARDS-ON-SEA.--Royal Victoria Hotel. 

Central position overlooking the sea. Modern amenities 
include heating, radio, telephones in bedrooms, Television. 
Telephone: Hastings 3300. 


TUNBRIDGE WELLS.—Wellington 
South and overlooking Common. 
*Phone: 20286/7. 


Hotel. 


1 . Facing 
Private Suites. 


WINDERMERE.—Old England Hotel. 
with lawns running down to Lake. 
Open throughout year. ’Phone 49, 


Finest position 
Facing south-west. 


“INNKEEPING ” 


The text-book of the Licensed 
House Staff Training courses 
now being conducted in forty 
different centres with the object 
of promoting better service to 
the public. 


Published for the National 
Trade Development Associa- 
tion, the joint organization of 
the brewing industry and retail 
licensed trade, and the Hotel 
and Catering Institute, by 


PRACTICAL PRESS 
Salisbury Square 
London, E.C.4. 


Cloth: 15s. (15s. 9d. by post) 
Card: 8s. 6d. (9s. 3d. by post) 


An Irish Coxswain 


You can't 
afford 
fo be 

without it 


How often have you heard 
that? But without the 
Lifeboat Service 600 people 
a year would be lost at sea. 
Help to support this work 
by sending a contribution... 


ROYAL NATIONAL 
LIFE-BOAT INSTITUTION 


42, GROSVENOR GARDENS, 
LONDON, S.W.|I 


Treasurer : His Grace The Duke of Northumberland 


Secretary: Col. A. D. Burnett Brown, O.B.E., M.C., T.D., M.A. 


The moment you hated most... 


Don’t let this happen to you. Fit Dunlop 
Tubeless and remove the risk of arriving wet 
and bedraggled, as well as late. Dunlop Tube- 
less virtually eliminate puncture delays and 
roadside wheel-changing, greatly reduce the 
possibility of bursts or damage through impact 
or under-inflation, keep your brow uncreased 
for many miles of trouble-free motoring. In 
fact, except for major or freak penetrations, a 
nail or other sharp object can be left in the tyre, 
extracted when convenient to you and the 
hole sealed... without removing the tyre! 
For punctuality without punctures... 


Fit 
DUNLOP 
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% Sold at the same price as the ordinary 
cover and tube, Dunlop Tubeless are 
available for wheels of 16” or less in 
diameter (except wire type). They are 
easily fitted and maintained and 

on/tosa can be remoulded too—by Dunlop. 
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